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His mother rose from her fragrant seat, 

And bowed herself at her first-born’s feet; 

And his fair young sister clasped his knees, 
Praying his stay by his native trees ; 

His brother turned with a sigh away, 

His father looked out through the twilight gray ; 
But the warrior rushed from that group of wo, 
Whispering only—“ farewell—I go!’’ 


He strode through the vines at the open door, 
Rudely trampling their tendrils o’er, 

And down through the clearing of tasseled corn, 
Like an antlered stag at the sounding horn; 

But his fleet fogt faltered beside the spring, 

For memory came with a rushing wing : 

And gentle and tender, though cold to see, 

Was the noble heart of the Cherokee. 


A light step came through the scented glade, 

A trembling hand on his own was laid, 

A beautiful face in the :noonlight shone, 

And a soft voice whispered—‘* My own—my own! 
I come to give thee the parting kiss; 

Ah! blame me not in an hour like this, 

For a grave-like voice hath revealed to me 

That we meet no more ‘neath this spreading tree. 


“‘ And blame me not although I speak 
Words that may rouse thine ire, 
For, mantling up my lip and cheek, 
I feel the prophet fire ; 
And [ must breathe my mission forth, 
Though thou shouldst cast away 





“ Meanwhile, thy aged sire must bear 
Alone his heavy fate ; 
Thy sister, unprotected, share 
The bitter taunts of hate; 
Thy heart-wrung mother wearily 
Her pilgrim journey wend, 
Made darker by tke haunting thought 
Of thy untimely end. 
“In yon far land, (though such as we 
No second home may trace,) 
There is a quiet resting-spet 
For the tamer of our race. 
Years may pass by ere Avarice there 
His wrathful vials pour; 
Oh, let them reech that land in peace! 
Chieftain, my words are o’er.”” 


The listener gazed with a vacant stare 
Awhile on the frail young speaker there, 
Then pressed his hand to his burning brain, 
As if to smother its wasting pain, 
While he spoke ina low, dull, hollow tone: 
*« Maiden, the truth of thy words I own, 
And I yield my plans to thy wiser thought, 
For the voice of God has thy spirit taught. 


“ T yield; but away from my anguished sight! 
No longer art thou my being’s light; 
Cross never again my forest path, 
Lest my anger thou rouse to its utmost wrath. 
Hast thou not blighted the only hope 
That has buoyed for years my spirit up? 


Pan’s pipe, beats the drum and jingles the bells, another 
grinds the organ, and the third distils the melody of her 
voice, to that singular unit, the Savoyard with his monkey. 

Do the names of the Orphic bards Homer, Ossian, and the 
great men in that line, never present themselves to your 
| memory, dear reader, when you find yourself in the midst of 
| a crowd collected by these minstrels and brother bards ? 


Thinkest not that thus old Homer wandered and sung some 
thousands of yeurs ago to mixed audiences gathered from the 
way-side and along the street ? 

Iam often greatly displeased with the manner in whieh 
most persons speak and act towards these persons. They 
thrust them &side, laugh in their faces, and ridicule the truly 
| poetic taste which induces men to strap on the organ and 
depart, they know not whither. Besides, even were it folly 
in the first instance to assume this philosophical profession, 
yet now it has become their only source of livelihood. These 
cheap dispensers of music—these philanthropical vagabonds 
—must live, Practice a tithe of Uncle ‘Toby’s benevolence, 
and remember that the world is wide enough for you both. 

The finest specimen of this genus of mankind is the true 
rambling, unmethodical, careless author, such as Montaigne, 
whoin for custom’s sake we must admit to be a very agreea- 
ble old fellow, with this proviso, that (sub rosa) he be con- 
sidered ahorribly stupid proser and dull joker. 





The true philosophy, after all, is that of the pert, pragmati- 
cal, bustling school which teaches that all men were made 
to be slaves, since they cannot enjoy the very foundation of 
all liberty, which is the disposition of one’s own time. 
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And they ne’er saw token of reason nigh, 
Save one cold shudder he inly gave 
As their route lay over his loved one’s grave. 


Towanda, Pa. J. H.S. 









Take, for example, the dress of a man passing in the streets 
—and if you analyse the materials of which it is composed, 
and the several processes by which: these materials are raised, 
prepared, manufactured, conveyed across land and sea, and 
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* The broadcloth of his pantaloons is.made of wool raised.in 
Scotland, manufactured at Birmingham or Manchester, con- 
veyed on the railroad to Liverpool, shipped to the U. States 
to a wholesale dealer, who sells it to a country merchant, 
who retails it. How many processes does it pass through! 
how many hands are at work tocarry onall these operations! 

The silk of his vest, made in some French province, was 
manufactured at Lyons, sent thence to Marseilles, and ex- 
ported to Philadelphia. 

The gold of his watch came from South America. It was 
manufactured in London and bought in Baltimore; the steel 
of the spring was made in Sheffield, out of iron that came 
from Sweden, and the chrystal is glass blown in Paris. 

The cambric cravat came from the factories of Paisley, 
and the cotton of which it is made was raised in Mississippi 
—while his shirt is of Irish linen. 

His stock was made in Boston of materials found in France, 
England and the United States. His hat was made in Bal- 
timore, out of a fur that came from the Rocky Mountains, 
and his gloves of the skin of a deer that was killed in the A!- 
leganies. 

The cane he walks with appears to have come from the 
East Indies; the silver with which it is mounted comes from 
Potosi ; and the brass ferule was fouaded 1 do n’t know where. 

He seems to have a number of little matters in his pockets. 
The paper on which the letter is written has the stamp Ames, 
Springfield, Mass., on it; the rags of which it was made came 
from the four quarters. The ink is Kidder’s; the sand was 
found on the sea-shore; the sealing wax was made some 
where; and the quill that wrote it was plucked from the 
wing of a wild goose who was killed on Penobscot Bay: it 
was carried to some of the cities, clarified and sold. 

The pen-knife was made by a Sheffield cutler; the steel 
came from Damascus, and the buck-horn handle was once 
part of the proud antlers of a Canadian moose. 

His pocket comb was made in some town in Switzerland. 
His pocket-buok is of morocco, made in one of the Barbary 
States. His bank notes were struck in I know not how many 
different places, and his silver was coined in Spain, or Eng 
land, or the United States, and has been circulating for years 
—crossing oceans, traversing continents, domesticated in pri- 
vate families, hoarded in a miser’s chest. wasted by sume im- 
provident spendthrift, or grasped in the eager clutch of some 
hungry beggar. c. Cc. 


HISTORIC REMINISCENCE. 
Correspondence of the Boston Times. 








Dezrrizup, Mass. Aug. 18. 

Tue people of this ancient village huve such a taste for 
trees and shrubbery, that as you approach it you almost ima- 
gine you are entering the precincts of a mazy forest. I have 
not, however, in the whole course of my desultory ramble, 
pitched upon a place better suited to my ideas of comfort 
and rural felicity than this. The people of the village are 
mostly independent farmers, who glean from their rich bot- 
toms on the banks of the Connecticut enough to give them all 
the necessaries and desirable luxuries of liie, and they live on 
from year to year, and toa good old age, in the midst of 
plenty and peace. If I recollect right, this is all that a ra- 
tional philosophy of happiness can require. 

There are some reminiscences connected with the history 
of this town which are worth preserving, and which are re- 
lated by the present fathers of the village with all the warmth 
and enthusiasm with which ¢heir fathers handed the tradi- 
tion down to them. About 1704, the whole New-England 
frontier, from Casco Bay to the east line of NewrYork on the 
west, was beset by hordes of hostile savages under the influ 
ence of Vandrieul, the French Governor of Canada. Deer- 
field, at that time, was the most northerly settlement on Con- 
necticut River—a few families in Northfield excepted.— 
Against this place M. Vaudrieul sent out a party of about 
three hundred French and Indians, under the command of one 
Hertel de Rouville, assisted by four of his brothers—all of 
whom bad been trained to the trade of human butchery by 
their father, one of the most blood-thirsty wretches of those 
bloody times. They started from the foot of Lake Cham- 

lain, passed through the valley of Onion and Connecticut 
Rivers, until they came to Deerfield. Mr. Williams, the pas- 
tor and head man of the village, had been much apprehensive 


of danger, and strongly endeavored to arouse the le to 
the necessary or defence; but it seems without ade- 
quate success. The Government of the Massachusetts col- 
ony had sent a of twenty men to the assistance of the 
inhabitants, some slight fortifications, and taree garri- 
of February and his vb Teedllignace” The 
5 sent out spies in \. 
watch kept the streets of the village until about "clock 
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in the morning, and then unfortunately went to sleep. The 
Indians had theretore no difficulty in entering the village, and 
separating into small parties, that they might enfilade every 
house at the sametime. ‘The first suspicion the inhabitants 
had of the approach of the Indians, they were entering the 
houses and commencing the work of destruction and death. 
Some few fled half naked to the garrison-houses, but the others 
becnme an easy prey. One only of the garrison-houses was 
able to hold out against the fury of the enemy. They slew 
forty-zeven of the inhabitants, captured one hundred and 
twenty, plundered the h of every thing worth carrying 
away, and then set the village on fire. The old garrison- 
house which held out against this attack is still standing, and 
forms a fair specimen of the rude architecture of these days. 
The very door through which the Indians cut a hole with 
their hatchets, and through which they fired and kilted one 
person, is still kept as a memento of that sad night. Many 
who were carried away captive, after enduring many trials 
and hardships, afterwards returned, and began anew the set- 
tlement of the place. Among these was the pastor, Mr. Wil- 
liams, who was one of the most learned men of those days; 
and of his numeruus descendants some still remain in Deer- 
field, while others are scattered over New England. The 
Hon. Charles K. Williams, one the Supreme Judges of Ver- 
mont, is one of them; and his immediate progenitor, Samuel 
Williams, L. L. D., the grandson of the worthy pastor whose 
name we have already introduced, has contributed largely to 
the early literature of the country. To his History of Ver- 
mort is the writer of this sketch indebted for some of the 
facts here related. The wife of the old pastor was killed on 
the way to Canada. One of the daughters, we believe, mar- 
ried an Indian husband while in captivity, and some of her 
Indian descendants occasionally take a pilgrimage to Deer- 
field with as much superstitious veneration as the Islamites 
pay their devoirs to the tomb and minarets of Mecca. 

Yours, &c., 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Air—The Meeting of the Waters. 

HAVE you met in our valley a veiled maiden pale? 
I could make her the theme of a sorrowful tale; 
But her secret of sadness I breathe not to all, 
For soon will the grass o’er her young grave be tall. 
Her life is a mystery none can disclose: 
In summer she rivaled the full blooming rose ; 
But now she’s my lily mildewed of the vule, 
The flower of my bosom—iy faded and pale. 


When the soft, pearly twilight falls calm on her cheek, 
A Madonna of Raphael's less sainted and meek ; 

Our own beauteous valley her Eden should be, 

With its woods, and its hamlets, and shady rills free. 
But kind Deuth hath marked her his own ere the spring, 
And her sou! for its far flight hath strengthened its wing. 
Oh, now she’s my lily mildewed of the vale, 

The flower of my bosom— my faded and pale! 








Her smile is more eloquent far than her tears, 

And the calm afier storms in her blue eye appears. 
She will pass without happiness here, but above, 
Full fruit shall replace the stript blossoms of love. 
The rose is majestic, the violet is sweet, 

And the jasmine rerfumeth Love’s-fairy retreat; 
But sweeter my lily mildewed of the vale, 

The flower of my bosom—my faded and pale. 


Paris, Jan. 18, 1838. W.F. 


From the Metropolitan for August. 
MEMORIALS OF VENICE. 

* * * * The greatest pride of the Venetian Arsenal was 
the double galleys—they were, in fact, swimming fortresses, 
low in tke sides, large, and able to contain a crew of one 
thousand nen. They were moved by oars in warm weather; 
and none but a noble could be captain cf these gailevs of 
Venice, which they swore to defend against twenty of an 
enemy. Every thing fabricated in the Arsenal was held sa- 
cred; the ropes, the canvass, the very nails, were stamped 
with the arms of St. Mark, and woe to him who was found 
in too close connexion with anything so consecrated. 

The Venetian ships were renowned for their strength and 
swiftness. ‘Two circumstances were mainly instrumental in 
the perfection they attained. The first was, that the excel- 
lent artisans of the Arsenal, protected and munificently re- 
warded by the republic. remained steadily in one branch of 
manufacture, which was transmitted from father to son; the 
second was the great care used in the selection of ripe and 
mature woods in the forests of Istria and Dalmatia; this was 
immersed for ten years in salt water, and acquired, on sub- 

went exposure to the air, great hardness and solidity. 
“The Arsenal had its own government, as though it were a 
small state. The operators under the superintendence of 
their capi, or heads, manufactured every thing required for 
the complete equipment of the vessels, under the government 
of their nobles, who resided within its walls. Their office 
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nice, which was not to leave a noble in any situati 
thority more than a few months. The cab elie come 
were the doge and the procurators of St. Mark. Frequent 
change of directors was found embarrassing among works 
which required habit, time, and diligence, to understand 
their arrangement aright. All the artisans were under the 
direction of a chief, the ‘admiral’ of the Arsenal, whose 
most splendid prerogative it was to act as pilot to the Bu. 
centaur in the ceremony of the espousal of the sea. The 
Bucentaur, of which in the present day we see only the model 
was a sumptuous vessel, larger than a galley, which raised 
its lofty sides high above the water. The rowers were placed 
beneath a deck, which was sculptured and gilded, and ran 
from one end to the other of the vessel. It was arched and 
supported by numerous statues, also resplendent with the 
the precious metal. A third row of these figures sustained 
in the centre of the deck, a sort of interior gallery, in which 
were seated the magistrates and illustrious strangers present 
atthe ceremony. Over this was stretched a canopy of crim- 
son velvet, fringed with gold, and curtains of the same fell 
down between the statues. The stem of the vesse! was semi- 
cricular, and the grand banner of St. Mark was planted on 
the poop. Here, ina species of pulpit or throne, was seated 
the doge, the nuncio, and the French ambassadors on his 
right hand, and his counsellors on his left. 

The caution of the Venetian aristucracy did not permit 
senators to be present at this ceremony; none but the youths 
of the nobility were there—those who were admitted in the 
senate only as auditors. The reason of this was, that all the 
fathers of the country might not be risked together in a ves. 
sel open to danger from misfortune or treachery. 

The Bucentaur was confided, as I have said, to the admi- 
ral of the Arsenal, and he was by ancient custom required to 
make oath that there would be no storm during the cere- 
mony. To be able todo this with good faith, he was obliged 
to a most diligent observation and study of the weather, and 
it was an enchanting spectacle that offered itself to the mul- 
titudes which crowded the ampitheatre of the Schiavoni, 
when the heavens, perfectly serene, left him no doubt. Innv- 
merable gondolas covered the lagunes, shooting past each 
other with the utmost rapidity, without confusion or accident. 
On the report of the artillery, and the loud music of instru 





ments, the towering structure moved majestically from the 
shore of St. Mark, and even in the last times of decay the 
imaginations of the Venetians were carried back, on behold- 
ing it, to those ages of glory, in which the espousal of the sea 
was no empty pageant, but the symbol of true and powerful 
dominion over that element. To form- exclusively the crew 
of the Bucentaur was the privilege of the operatives of the 
Arsenal, and during the navigation they sang a ballad in 
chorus, in the antique dialect of Venice ;—even when this 
was no longer understood, it was transmitted from generation 
to generation without the change of a note or word, and ad- 
ded something strange and pleasing to the splendid pageant. 

When the Bucentaur arrived in face of the Adriatic, the 
doge stood up. and receiving from the patriarch the consecra- 
ted ring, cast it into the sea, pronouncing the words which I 
have recorded in the description of the picture of its origin. 
Flowers and fragrant herbs were then showered on the wat- 
er, as if to crown the bride—bride at last inconstant, after a 
long-kept faith. 

The doge still continued thus to assert the dominion of 
Venice over the seas, and those seas belonged to the flags of 
England and Holland! The pageant was vapid, which was 
only made up of traditions. Amsterdam and Portsmouth 
have become the Venice of these latter deys. 

The imposing scene which I have described once saved 
Venice from impending ruin by the emotions it aroused in 
the mind of one of the spectators—I speak of the conspiracy 
of Bedmar, the most surprising of all such artempts. 
Marquis of Bedmar had been, in the year 1618, for six years 
ambassador in Venice, and the court of Spain valued him as 
her most accomplished diplumatist. After the conclusion of 
the celebrated controversy between Paul VIII. and the 
republic, by the mediation of France, this court obtained 
great influence in Venice, while the credit of Spain was al- 
most extinguished. Since Philip I]1. would do nothing to 
maintain in Italy the honor of a throne which had been #0 
long the first in the world, Bedmar resolved to take under his 
own particular care the charge of punishing Venice for the 
little deference she showed to the Spanish monarch, and at 
the same time increase his power in the Peninsula by the ruin 
of the republic. He began by sounding the ministry of his 
own court, and gathered from their ambiguous reply that ap- 
probation or disapprobation would depend on the result. 
He then communicated his project to the Duke of Ossune, 
viceroy of Naples, and to Don Pedro di Toledo, governor of 
Lombardy, who both promised to assist him to the utmost of 
their power. He sought next to corrupt the captains of the 
foreign bands in pay of the republic, and fer this end made 
use of the services of Nicholas Renault, a French gentleman, 
in order that his own name might not be compromised. This 
man was of small fortune, but immense ambition; be oe 
spised riches, and cared not for life, but was most hr} 
fame. Or more than mature years, but still full of energy 
vigor, he hated the idea of dying without having disti 
ed himself by some great deed. He entered with erdor into 





lasted three years, contrary to the customary police of Ve- 


the conspiracy, and found it an easy matter to buy over the 
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mercenary troops with his gold. To win the fleet was more 
difficult. The greater part of the sailors, with their captain, 
were affectionate subjects of the republic, aml the artifice 
adopted to place the navy in the power of the conspirators 
was one of prodigious talent. 

Thecaptain,Gi Pietro, a Normanby birth, anda famous 
corsair, was in the pay of the viceroy of Naples. He suddenly 
abandoned his patron, and took refuge in Venice, declaring 
himself unjustly persecuted. His narrative, which was most 
injurious to the Duke of Ossuna, obtained credence, and the 
command of a ship was bestowed on him, in which he served 
the republic with good fortune and bravery. Confidence in 
him became so great, that he was soon made commandant of 
a squadron of twelve galleys. 

The time was now come when Bedmar judged it necessary 
that the two individuals to whom alone he had opened his 
mind, should urderstand each other: and great was not only 
his surprise, but his alarm, when he saw Renault and Pietro 
embrace with every demonstration of former friendship. At 
first he believed himself betrayed, but soon perceived it was 
but the effect of accident. He now concerted with them the 
final steps, and despatched a courier to Philip’s prime minis- 
ter, informing him of every thing which had been done, and 
requesting immediate advice. Ile was answered that if 
there appeared danger in delay, he must act at once, but that 
it would have been desirable to have had a circumstantial de- 
tail of the condition of the republic before the final decision. 

Bedmar, while he hastened the explosion of the conspita- 
cy, found time to draw up this report, which is considered by 
the Spaniards a masterpiece in politics and philosophy. The 
embassador commences by praising the Venetian govern- 
ment—but these praises have reference only to the early pe- 
riods of the republic. He points out thelaw which excluded 
the people from all share in the government, as the origin of 
the aristocratic tyranny, and asserts that the subordination 
of the ecclesiastical to the civil power augments the licen- 
tiousness of the people. He describes the wealth, the honor, 
the blood of the multitude, as all in the power of the nobles, 
wondering that men, not under the power of religion, could 
submit in peace to such oppressions. He examines the state 
of the provinces and of the armaments, and pronounces every 
thing to be in the most deplorable condition. He concludes 
by saying that ‘‘the republic is become decrepit, and her 
diseases ave incurable, except by a total change of constitu- 
tion.” 

This report of Bedmar’s dispelled the remaining doubts of 
the court of Spain, and he was fully authorised to do what- 
His palace was full of the materials of 








‘approaching pageant of the marriage of the Adriatic brought 
multitudes across from the continent, many hundreds of dis- 
guised soldiers introduced themselves into the city. 

The captain of the galleys, Giacomo, sent to the officers in 
command under him fire-works so powerful that they could 
not fail of destroying the ships, and requested them to dis- 
tribute them among the flect. The transports sent by the 
Duke of Ossuna, with six thousand soldiers on board, an- 
chored a few miles from Venice. Renault and Giacomo as- 
sembled the principal conspirators, and the first laid before 
them, in a clear and simple statement, the prepurations al- 
ready made, and the certainty of success. Having described 
in lively colors the terrible fate which hung over Venice, and 
the horrors of the approaching night, ‘‘ Remember, my 
friends,” said he in conclusion, “‘ that there is nothing pure 
among men—that the greatest actions have their difficult‘es, 
and that there is but one way left, by which virtue and peace 
may again reign in this city—the extermination of all its op- 
pressors !”” 

One of the conspirators turned pale at these words—his 
name was Jaffier. Giacomo, the captain, who was close by 
him, hesitated for a moment whether he should bury his pon- 
iard in his heart. For his own misfortune he restrained him- 
self, and, after interrogating Jaffier, believed himself secure 
of his good faith; and the conspirators applied themselves to 
accelerate the catastrophe of the great tragedy. 

It was the mornivg of the day in which the Doge assem- 
bled the Bucentaur to wed the Adriatic, and Jaftier was a 
spectator of the imposing magnificence. Compuaction and 
remorse so mastered him at the sight of the general tranquil- 
lity, the universal jey, that he songht out the Secretary of the 
Council of Ten, and denounced thesconspiracy, making it a 
condition that the lives of a certain number of the conspira- 
tors should be spared to him. 

The matter appeared almost too horrible to be worthy of 
belief. The houses of the French and Spanish ambassadors 
were searched, and Renault seized in the first; and the offi- 
cers and soldiers discovered in the eating-houses and other 
places of public resort were placed in chains. Bedmar de- 
manded audience of the senate at daybreak, and complained 
in lofty terms of the insult which had been offered to him. 
Uttering fierce menaces against the republic, he left many in 
a at his departure, whether he had any part in the con- 

racy. 

In consequence of an order sent to the commander of the 
fleet, the captain. Pietro, and his associates, were arrested 
and put in fetters. Renault, after enduring with stoical firm- 
ness the most atrocious tortures, died unmoved, and Jaffer, 
desperate at beholding his friends fall victims to his betrayal 
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of them, went into Brescia, then ina state of .evolt, and joi: 
ed the rebels;—taken prisoner, and recond .-ted to Venic: 
he died the death of atraitor. Bedmar wass © prime minis« 
ter into Flanders, and afterwards decorated with the Roman 
purple! 


UnpustisHep Porm or Drake.—The following poem, by 
the late Joseph Rodman Drake, never before published, was 
written in the album of a lady of his acquaintance; and when 
the collection of his literary remains was made, his frie: ds 
were probably not aware of its existence. The reader will 
not fail to discover some characteristics of the author in the 
melody of the versification and the peculiar imagery em- 
ployed. Ed. N. Y. Evening Post. 

SONG AT SEA. 
Sueep, lady, sleep !—the planets weep 
Their star-dew on the midnight deep; 
The moonlight beam shines on the stream, 
To light the water-spirit’s dream. 
Oh, softly thus shall slumber shed 
Her lulling dews around thy head, 
And fancy’s beamings sparkle nigh, 
As brightly on thy dreaming eye. 
On favoring tides the vessel glides, 
The sea-fire sparkles round her sides; 
And in the suil the evening gale 
Is whispering low a svothing tale. 
Yet, lady, sleep; in visions sweet 
A dreamy scene thy gaze shall meet; 
And while the tall ship slowly moves, 
Thy heart shall fly to friends it loves. 


But hark! the cry from topmast high— 
Its accents tell that land is nigh ; 

And dimly seen, the headland green 

Is breaking through the midnight screen. 
Then, lady, wake! our home is nigh ; 
Ah! ne‘er can rise on fancy's eye 

A spot beneath yon azure dome 
So lovely as the land of home! 


April 29, 1830 





J. Ropman Daake. 


PASSAGE OF THE BEREZINA. 
From Stephens’s-new lnacidents of Travel. 

WE left Vitepsk with a set of miserable horses, rode all 
aight, and at noon of the next day were approaching the 
banks of the Berezina, memorable for the dread{iul passage 
which almost annihilated the wretched remnant ot Napo- 
leon’s army. It was impossible, in passing over the same 
ground, not to recur to the events of which it had been the 
scene. The ‘invincible legions,’ which left Vitepsk two buo- 
dred thousand strong, were now fighting their dreadful retreat 
from Moscow through regulars and Cossacks, reduced to less 
than twelve thousand men marching incolumn, with a train of 
thirty thousand undisciplined followers, sick, wounded, and 
marauders of every description. The cavalry which crossed 
the Niemen thirty-seven thousand in number was reduced to 
one hundred and fifty men on horseback. Napoleon coilect- 
ed all the officers who remained mounted, and formed them 
into a body, in all about five hundred, which he called his sa- 
cred squadron; Officers served as privates, and generals of 
divisions es captains. He ordered the carriages of the offi- 
cers, many of the wagons, and even the eagles belonging to 
the different corps, to be burned in his presence; and draw- 
ing his sword, with the stern remark that he had sufficiently 
acted the empervr, and must once more play the general, 
marched on foot at the head of his old guard. He had hard- 
ly reorganized before the immense pine forests which border 
the Berezina echoed with the thunder of the Russian artille- 
ry; ina moment all remains of discipline were lost. In the 
last stage of weakness and confusion they were roused by loud 
cries before them, and, to their great surprise and joy, re- 
cognised the armies of Victor and Oudinot. The latter knew 
nothiag of the terrible disasters of the army of Moscow, and 
they were thrown into consternation and then melted to tears 
when they saw behind Napoleon, instead of the invincible le- 
gions which had left them in splendid equipments, a train of 
gaunt and spectral figures, their faces black with dirt, and 
long bristly beards, covered with rags, female pelisses, pieces 
of carpet, with bare and bleeding feet, or bundled with rags, 
and colonels and generals marching pellmel! with soldiers, 
unmanned and shameless, without any order or discipline, 
kept together and sleeping round the same fires only by the 
instinct of self-preset vation. 

About noon we drove into the town of Borizoff. It stands 
on the banks of the Berezina, and is an old, irregular-looking 
place, with a heavy wooden church in the centre of an open 
square. As usual, at the door of the posthouse a group of 
Jews gathered around us. When Napoleon took possession 
of Borizoff the Jews were the only inhabitants who remained ; 
and they, a scattered, wandering, ahd migratory people, 
without any attachment of soil or country, were ready to 
serve either the French or Russians, according to the induce- 
ments held out tothem. A few noble instances are recorded 
where this persecuted and degraded le exhibited a devo- 
tion to the land that sheltered them honorable to their race 
and to the character of man; but in general they were false 
and faithless. Those who gathered around us in Borizofi 
looked as though they might be the very people who betrayed 








the Russians. One of them told us that a great battle had 
been fought there, but we could not find any who had been 
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present at the fatal passage of the river. We dined at the 
posthouse, probably with less arxiety than was felt by Napo- 
leon or any of the flying Frenchmen; but even we wore not 
permitted to eat in peace; for, before we had finished, our 
vehicle was ready, with worse horses than usual, and a surlier 
postillion.. We sent the postillion on ahead, and waiked 
down to the bank of the river. On the night preceding the 
passage, Napoleon himself had command of Borizoff, with 
six thousand guards prepared for a desperate contest. He 
passed the whole night on his feet; and while waiting for the 
approach of daylight in one of the houses on the border of the 
river, so impracticable seemed the chance of crossing with 
the army, that Murat proposed to him to put himself under 
the escort of some brave and determined Poles, an save 
himself while there was yet time ; but the emperor indig- 
nantly rejected the proposition as a cowardly flight. The 
river is here very broad, and divided into branches. On the 
opposite side are the remains of an embankment that formed 
part of the Russian fortifications. When the Russians were 
driven out of Borizoff by Oudinot, they crossed the river, 
burned the bridge, and erected these embankments. 
ad 7: 7. * ~ 7 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and we lingered on the bridge. 
Crossing it, we walked up the bank on the opposite side to- 
ward the place where Napoleon erected his bridges for the 
passage of his army. All night the French wo:ked at the 
bridges by the light of the enemy’s fires on the opposite side. 
At daylight the fires were abandoned, and the Russians, sup- 
posing the attempt here to be a feint, were seen in full retreat. 
The emperor, impatient to get possession of the opposite 
bank, pointed it out to the bravest. A French aid-de-camp 
and Lithuanian count threw themselves into the river, and, 
in spite of the ice, which cut their horses’ breasts, reached 
the opposite bank in safety. About one o'clock the bank on 
which we stood was entirely cleared of Cossacks, and the 
bridge for the infantry was finished. The first division cross- 
ed it rapidly with its cannon, the men shouting “ Vive /’Em- 
pereur!” The passage occupied three days. The number 
uf stragglers and the quantity of baggage were immense. On 
the night of the twenty-seventh the stragglers left the bridge, 
tore down the whole village, and made fires with the materi- 
als, around which they crouched their shivering figures, and 
from which it was impossible to tear themselves away. At 
daylight they were roused by the report of Witgenstein’s can- 
non thundering over their heads, and again all rushed tw- 
multuously to the bridges. The Russians, with Platow and 
his Cossacks, were now in full communication on both sides 
of the river. On the left bank, Napoleon’s own presence of 
mind and the bravery of his soldiers gave him a decided su- 
periority ; but, in the languuge of Scott, the sere on theright 
bank had become the wildest and most horrible which war 
can exhibit. 

* Victor, with eight or ten thousand men, covered the re- 
treat over the bridges, while behind his line thousands of 
stragglers, old men, wemen, and children, were wandering 
by the side of the river like the fabled spectres which throng 
the banks of the infernal Styx, seeking in vain for passage. 
The batls of the Russians began to fall among the disurdered 
mass, and the whole body rushed like distracted beings to- 
ward the bridges, every feeling of prudence or humanity 
swallowed up by the animal instinct of self-preservation. The 
weak and helpless either shrunk from the fray and sat down 
to wait their fate at a distance, or, mixing in it, were thrust 
over the bridges, crushed under carriages, cut down with sa- 
bres, or trampled to death under the feet of their countrymen. 
All this while the action cuntinued with fury; and, as if the 
heavens meant to match their wrath with that of man, a hur- 
ricane arose and added terrors to a scene which was already 
ofa character so dreadful. About midday the larger bridge, 
constructed for artillery and heavy carriages, broke down, 
and multitudes were forced into the water. The scream of 
the despairing multitude became at this crisis for a moment 
so universal, that it rose shrilly above the wild whistling of 
the tempest and the sustained and redoubled hovrras of the 
Cossacks. ‘The dreadful scene continued till dark. As the 
obscurity came on, Victor abandoned the station he had de- 
fended so bravely, and led the remnant of his troops in their 
turn across. All night the miscellaneous multitude continued 
to throng across the bridge under the fire of the Russian ar- 
tillery. At daybreck the French engineers finally set fire to 
the bridge, and all that remained on the other side, including 
many prisoners, and a great quantity of guns and baggage, 
became the property of the Russians. The amount of the 
French loss was never exactly known; but the Russian re- 
port concerning the bodies of the invaders, which were col- 
lected and burned as soon as the thaw permitted, states that 
upward of thirty-six thousand were found in the Berezina.” 

The whole of this scene was familiar to me as matter of 
history; the passage of the Berezina had in some way fast- 
ened itself upon my mind as one of the most fearful scenes in 
the annals of war; and, beside this, at St. Petersburgh the 
colonel and prince had given me a detailed account of the 
horrors of that dreadful night, for they were both with Wit- 
genstein’s army, by the light of the snow, the course of the 
river, and the noise, directing a murderous fire of artillery 
against the dark moving over the bridge; and bearer 





still, my companion had visited the plece in company with 
his nl, of the Polish legion, and repeated to mé the oir. 
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cumstances of individual horror which he had heard from his 
relative, surpassing human belief. The reader will excuse 
me if I have lingered too long on the banks of that river; and 


leaving it, I walked down to its brink and bathed my face in 
its waters. Others have done so at the classic streams of 
Italy and Greece; but I rolled over the Arno and the Tiber in 
a vetturino without stopping, and the reader will remember 
that I jumped over the Llissus. 


HINTS ON GEOLOGY. 
Or that great ‘ mystery of mysteries,’ as Sir John Her- 
schel terms it—the first appearance of organic life upon 
our globe, who shall discover the date, who predicate the 





| been the earliest products of the Almighty hand. To these 


perhaps, too, he will excuse me when I teil him that, before | trusted the construction of the ground-plan of future con- 
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length, apparently, into a profound sleep. Francesca, sti 
in the same painful odiden, embedded in the wet —_ 
felt a cold freezing sensation creeping through her whole 
frame. Eventually, after seyere and repeated 

she succeeded in disengaging her limbs. Many hours had 
lingered slowly away, under these painful circu 

when the voice of Marianne was again heard, crying bitter. 
ly from the effects of cold and hunger. 

All this time the distracted father, who had saved himself 
and two children, as if by a miracle, continued w i 
about, until at day-break he discovered the ruins of his 
house, and looking around him for some fatal relic of the 
disaster, observed a human foot projecting from the earth; 


| tiny laborers, enjoying their own lives, and providing for 
|Jife’s enjoyments in future and more noble races, was in- 


tinents and islands; and how assiduously and enduringly 
they toiled is manifested by the traces of their labors in 
the limestones, and marbles and rocks that constitute the 
earlier formations throughout the four quarters of the earth. 
Small shell-fish, crinoidea, or lily-shaped animals, and trilo- 
bites, an extinct family of crustacea, appear to have had pos- 
session of the waters for a series of ages, during which we 
search in vain for evidence of any terrestrial productions. 
But the earth, which had been gradually emerging, was now 
about to give life and beauty to the hitherto unsmiling face 





form, who determine the locality? What an awful and 
inscrutable enigma is vitality ! 
distance and the difference between inert unconscious || 
matter, and sentient existence, with its marvelous capaci- || 
ties ; and yet, as all life ends in death, so almost all mate- |} 


al death seems to have originated inlife! ‘That vast islands | 


and continents are but the self-constructed monuments of || 


myriad generations of coral insects, is a familiar fact; and | the most ancient coal strata. Fresh-water shell-fish, insects, 
\lizard-fishes, and reptiles, were added to creation’s list. An- 
nute that many millions of their silicious skeletons are con- other cycle, another change, another creation, and lo! we 


the recent discovery of fossil infusoria in granite, so mi- 


densed into a cubic inch, goes far to establish the startling 
fact that even the primitive rocks were once alive. Can it 


upon invisible animalcules? May we not rather imagine 


this glorious gift to have been primally transferred by a | 


touch of the Divine hand to the great globe itself, when it 
obeyed the occult law of gravitation, and commenced its 


majestic and eternal march around the central sun?) Why || 


may not this beautiful and august earth be a living and a 
conscious mass, its respiratory organs the volcanoes, its 
blood the waters circulating through its innumerable veins, 
its bones the granite rocks, its pulses the ocean tides, its 
voice of gentleness the melodious concord of winds and 
waves, its shout of wrath the vault-resounding thunder ?— 
And the so-often-chanted music of the spheres, is it, in 
sooth, a mere fiction of the poets, or may we not rather 
more justly deem that all the planets of our system, not 
without living consciousness und enjoyment of their glori- 
ous destiny, move through their sublime orbits to the sol- 
emn, yet dulcet and symphonious harmony of space-filling 
and ever-renewed anthems ? 

How inscrutable the laws which the Deity seems to have 
prescribed to himself in the creation of life! What infinite 
variety of size, type, and character ‘ from the godlike image 
of man to the shapeless mass of animated jelly that floats 
upon the wave—from the elephant and whale to the insect 


and the animalculz, of which five hundred millions may be }| 


contained in a drop of water.’ 
great geological eras, whether vegetable or animal, teems 
with an inexhaustible originality ; and,even where the same 
types recur, what infinite varieties in the sizes and species! 
Nor has it been sufficiently perpended that every new cre- 
ation of an animal involved a new moral invention, where- 
by its character, habits, instincts and passions, were to re- 
ceive ar immutable impress. Contemplate only the count- 
less varieties in the nidification of birds, each last nest ex- 
actly resembling the first, and so destined to continue until 
time or the race shall cease, thus distinctly marking the im- 
passable barrier between instinct and reason, the former 
being stationary, and the latter progressive. Of the causes, 
too, by which the duration of life was originally regulated, 
who shall solve the enigma? Why should a toad, a tor- 
toise, a parrot, a goose, a raven, a carp, enjoy a longer ex- 
istence than a philosopher? Why should a whale, whose 
gigantic span of time has been supposed to spread over 
eight or ten centuries. out-float a dynasty or an empire? 
Why should Methuselah’s birthright be taken frown man, 
that it might be conferred upon a fish? ‘Truly, these are 
unswerless questions. 

* ** We plunge down—down—down—and lo! we 
have alighted, conten, upon the vast unstratified rocks of 
granite, with their silvery particles of mica, their grey, 
glassy quartz, and their opaque, vari-colored felspar, known 
by the naines ofsyenite, porphyry, or basalt, some of which, 
from their being intersected by veins of serpentine or trap, 
prove that the formation, even of these primitive rocks, has 
taken place at more than one epoch. Here we have no 
traces of vegetable life, nor of animal (if we are deceived 
as to the doubtful siliceous skeletons of infusoria), so that 
we may speculete as to the number of ages during which 
this incandescent globe, an amorphous mass of igneous 
matter, pursued its lifeless course around the sun, shroud- 
ed in its own dim sulphureous smoke, and startling the 
wilds of space by the tremendous roar of its innumerable 
volcanoes. But these at length partially burnt themselves 
out, the fused materials of the earth’s surface became con- 
solidated, and the primitive rocks thus formed, being again 
disintegrated by the action of water, settled into the sedi- 
mentary strata of gneiss, hornblende, and slate. Now was 
it that the mysterious, the inscrutable of the Almighty 
went forth, and there was life—animal life moving among 
the bouztdless waters, and vegetable life in the form of ma- 
rine planis, to support the new creation! Corals, those 


How immeasurable the || different species have already been recognized in a fossil 


|arborescent ferns, and coniferous trees, spread themselves | 


|oviparous reptiles, sometimes extending to upwards of a 
be that such a magnificent boon as life was first bestowed || 


Each new creation of the || 


and there he found his unhappy wife, who had perished 
with the child in her arms. His cries of agony, ~ he la. 
bored to disengage the body from the ruins in which it was 
buried, were heard and answered by Mazianne. After a 
moment’s pause at this unexpected salutation, his energ; 
redonbled, and his child was raised from the grave, with 
one thigh broken, and otherwise bruised and hurt. Search 
for Francesca followed; but the difficulty was increased 
her making no answer to the voices that now strove to ep. 
courage her with the promise of speedy extrication. 

At length, her rescue was also efivcted, but in such a weak. 
ened state that her life was despaired of. She was blind 
for several days, and remained ever after subject to violent 
fits of terror. The unhappy sufferers had been carried 
| about fifteen hundred feet from the spot which the house 
| had formerly occupied. Roby’s Tour, 


of nature. The vegetable world, several hundred of whose 
state. was about to receive a mighty development; palms, 
in profusion, and possessed earth’s surface for a cycle of | 


centuries, of which we can only form a guess from the pro- 
digious depth and extent of their remains, which constitute 


have reached the upper secondary strata, when the age of 





| hundred feet in length, astounds us by its new and mon- 
| strous forms. Colburn’s New Monthly. 


HOW TO PRESERVE A WATERMELON PATCH. 
Leominster, Aug. 14, 1838. ] 











| To the Editor of the Boston Courier : || An Actuat Scene arTER Battixe.—The battle of So}. 
In your last semi-weekly Courier, under the bead of “Geo- | din between the Russians and the king of Prussia, was 
| Fonics and rural Miscellany,” are inserted some humorous, | warmly contested; and after it was over, a clergyman went 
jand as I consider, useful hints, to secure the farmer’s melon- i upon the ground, and afterward wrote the following account 
! yard from depredations; the perusal of which reminds me of || ot what he saw :— 
‘an incident that happened some thirty-five or forty years!) ‘“ At one o’clock the cannonading ceased, and I went out 
‘since. A celebrated practitioner of Medicine and Surgery, || on foot to Soldin to learn in whose favor the battle had tum. 
| not forty miles from Boston, having a beautiful garden ot || ed. ‘Toward evening seven hundred Russian fugitives came 
| melons, of the choicest flavor, which became nightly infested \ to Soldin. It was a piuful sight; some holding up their 
| with pilfering depredators, resulved on their extermination. || hands cursing and swearing: others praying, and praising 
| The Doctor, who was a facetious wag, ever ready to pass off || the king of Prussia, without hats or clothes, some on foot, 
|a good joke upon others, and sometimes rather reckless in || others two on a horse, with their heads and arms tied up; 
| the accomplishment of his purpose, made use of the precise i some dragging along by the stirrups, and others by the tails 
! method recommended by you. He “cut a small triangular || of the horses. 

| hole in one side of,” not only one “large ripe melon,” but of | “* When the battle was decided, and victory shouted for 
several, und put in two or three grains of tartar emetic, and || the Prussian army, I ventured tothe place where the cannon- 
plugged up the hole withthe piece taken out.” Ere the next || ading had been. After walking some way, a Cossack’s horse 
day's dawn the Doctor was sent for in great haste, to attend | came running full speed toward me. I mounted him; and 
| professionally, no less than three of his neighbors, who were l on my way, for seden miles and a half on this side of thefield 
| violently afflicted with nausea-and vomiting. He hastened to! of batule, 1 found the dead and wounded lying on the ground, 
| their relief with promptitude as all good physicians shouldin || and sadly cut in pieces. The farther I advanced the more 


| like emergencies; and whilst prescribing for their comfort || these poor creatures lay heaped one upun another. 
and cure, and gravely descanting upon the delicious proper-|| ‘* That scene I shall never forget. The Cossacks, as som 
| ties of watermelons in warm weather, he was startied by his| as they saw me, cried out—‘ Water! dear sir, waiter! wa- 
| servant with a messuge from his wife, that his favorite son, || fer!’ Gracious God! what a sight!—men, women and chil 
| of sixteen or eighteen years, was ‘awful sick, and vomiting || dren, Russians and Prussians, carriages and herses, oxen, 
| desperately.’ ‘* Tell his mother,” said the Doctor, “ to give || chests and baggage, all lying one upon another to the bigkt 
him some good ripe watermelen—it is an excellent panacea | of a man; seven villages all around me in flames, and the in- 
jin such cases made and provided.’’ The Doctor had been || habitants either massacred or thrown into the fire. 
| told by his guilty patients what he had before suxpected—| ‘“‘ The poor wounded soldiers were still firing at one anoth- 
| that his son, who inherited no small share of of his father’s || er in the greatest exasperation. The field of battle wasa 
| roguery, was the pioneer of the nocturnal! expedition. This || plain two and a half miles long, entirely covered with dead 
son is now a physician and surgeon of eminence in his native || and wounded! There was not room to set my foot without 
town. NARRATOR. treeding on some of them. Several brooks were so filled up 


. 5 with Russians, that they lay heaped one upon anotbér as 
Fatat Avatancue 1x Switzervanp.—One of the inhab-| high as ten or twelve feet, and appeared like hills to the even 


itants, justly alarmed at his danger, snatched up two of his| ground. I could hardly recover myself from the fright oces- 
children and ran off, calling at the same time to his wife,|| ¢; ned by the great and miserable outery of the wounded. 
who followed with a third; but she, with a mother’s feel-|| ,  obie Prussnn officer, who had lost both his legs, cried 
| ings, an ee ee pg + + ht lost, ran back | out to me—‘ Sir, you ne priest, and preach menyi pray 
| to secure the fourth, Marianne, with whom the maid-serv-| ' : . : rn 

! ant, Francesca Ulrich,was at thatmomentcrossing the floor. | show me seme compassion, and despatch me at once. 

1n an instant, as the latter afterwards described, the house | 
seemed to be torn from its foundation, and spun around | 
like atop. ‘I was sometimes,” she said, “on my head 
sometimes on my feet, in total darkness.” 

When this violent whirling motion had subsided, she | 
found herself wedged in on all sides—her head downward, | 
much bruised, sufiering extreme pain, and impressed with | 
the belief that she war bated deep in the earth, and must | 
there perish by a lingering death. Disengaging her right 
hand with much difficulty, and wiping the blood from her | 
eyes, she heard the faint moans of the child. Calling to! 
her by name, the little girl replied that she was held down| 
on her back, and closely entangled among woods and bush- | 
es, but that her hands were free : she could perceive a glim- 
mering light, and the appearance of something green. 

"ib. ill not some one come soon and take us out?” she 
cried. 

“No!” said Francesca; “it is the day of judgement— 
none are left to hold us; but, when released by death, we 
shall be happy in heaven.” They then prayed together, | 
when, suddenly, Francesca’s ear caught the sound of a bell, 
which she knew to be that of Steinenberg. 

Shortly after, the hour of seven was heard from another 
village ; and persuading herself that there was still some- 
thing alive besides themselves, she endeavored to cheer her 











IntToLERANcE.—Dr. Franklin being in company where it 
tolerance was the subject discussed, the Doctor to illustrate 
’ || some remarks which he had made in favor of toleration, took 
up a Bible, and, opening at Genesis, read the following pat 
able to the surprise ofhis hearers, who wondered that sucha 
passage had escaped their notice: ‘‘And it came to pass af 
ter these things, that Abraham sat in the door of bis test 
about the going down of the sun. And behold a man bent 
down with age was comitg down from the wilderness, lear 
ing on a staff. And Abraham arose and met him, and sid 
unto him, ‘Come in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, andtamy 
the night.’ And the cld man said, ‘ Nay, for I will abide u- 
der thistree.’ But Abraham pressed him greatly, so he ta 
ed and went into the tent. And when Abraham saw thathe 
blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore dost thou ot 
worship the most High God, Creator of Heaven and 
And the man answered and said, ‘I do not worship thy Ged, 
neither do I call upon his name, for 1 have made e God uate 
myself, that dwelleth in my house and provideth me 
things.’ And Abraham’s wrath was kindled against the ma? 
and he aro:e and drove him forth into the wilderness with 
blows. Aid God said, ‘Have I not borne with him thee 
three hundied and eight years, and nourished him and 
clotted him, notwithstanding he rebelled against me, 











inute but a'-eclipsing architects, to whom the builders of 
she Pypamids were bat as human animaloutes, seega to heve 
fas 








fellow-prisoner, who was at first clamorous for something || couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with himow 
to eat, but soon became more faint aud quiet, dropping at 
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Pilowers......BY L.E.L. 


No. I. 
THE WATER LILY. 
Nor ’mid the soil and the shadow of earth 
Have we our home, or take we our birth ; 
Keep ye your valleys that breathe of the rose, 
Ours be the home where the bright stars repose. 


Low in the waters our palace we make, 

Where sweepeth the river, or spreadeth the lake; 
And the willow that bends with its green hair above, 
Like a lady in grief, is the tree that we love. 

At noontide we sleep to the music of shells 

That we bring from the depths of the se to our cells— 
Our cells, that are roofed with the crystal, whose light 
Is like the young moon's on her first summer night. 


Strange plants are around us, whose delicate leaves 
No hue from the sunshine or moonlight receives ; 
Yet rich are the colors, as those that are given 
When the first hours of April are azure in heaven. 


There branches the coral, as red as the lip 

Of the earliest rose that the honey-bees sip ; 

And above are incrusted a myriad of spars, 

With the hues of the rainbow—the light of the stars. 


Onr streams are like mirrors, reflecting the ranks 

Of the wild flowers that blussom and bend on our banks; 
We give back their beauty—the face is as fair 

Of the rose in the wave as it is on the air. 


But the flower that we choose in our tresses to bind— 
—How long are those tresses when flung on the wind !— 
Is the Lily that floats on the shadowy tide, 

With a white cup that treasures its gold-dust inside. 


The pearls that lie under the ocean are white, 

Like a bride’s 7 weeping, whose tears are half light, 
And pure as the fall of the snow’s early showers ; 

But they are not more fair nor more pure than these fluwers. 


We float down the wave when the waters are red 

With the blushes that Morning around her hath shed, 
And we wring from our long hair the damps of the night; 
The dew-drops that shine on the grass are fas bright. 


Bat alone, in the night, with the planets above, 

Or the silvery moon, is the hour that we love; 

Cold, p ile is the light, and it suits with our doom, 

For our heart has no warmth, and our cheek has nobloom. 


The night-wind then bears our sad singing along ; 

Ah, wo unto him who shall listen the song ! 

There is luve in the music that floats on the air; 

But the mortal who seeks us seeks death and despair. 


—_———— 

From the (Londun) New Monthly for August. 
WINE AND WATER. 

BY THEODORE HOOK. 

It has been generally remarked that the present age is 
not one of sentiment—that love, pure and disinterested, has 
taken wing, and that modern marriages have become metre 
matters of calculation and convenience. Now, to all rules 
there are exceptions, and it becomes my duty to put upon 
record a case in which the devotion of a reai lover is tested 
in a most extraordinary degree, and the disinterested affec- 
tion of a lady proved to demonstration. 

But as, according to the great master, the course of true 
love never does run smooth, so in this case, as it has hap- 
pened a thousand times before, and will happen no doubt a 
thousand times again, the lady who loved the gentleman was 
not the lady whom the gentleman loved: and, although she 
had never concealed the predilection she had formed for him. 
his eyes had been so dazzled by the more pointed attentions 
ofher rival (for such in point of fact she was), that he was 
blinded to the milder radiance of those looks which beamed 
oa him in all the softness and tenderness of affection founded 
on esteem. 

In vain, therefore, did Miss Leslie endeavour to assure the 
amiable Francis Langley that her heart was his. Brought 
up together from children, Langley never could regard her in 
any other light than a sister, while the very nature and cha- 
racter of their long intimacy, seemed rather to confirm his 
belief that what she fancied to be love was nothing more than 
friendship, and Langley, being an enthusiast, never satisfied 
but by extremes, turned with delight from the mild and mod- 
est Fanny Leslie to the gay and sparkling Charlotte Fea- 
therstock, one of those fearful heroines who take hearts by 
storm, and lead strings of dying captives in their train. 

Luckily, as it will perhaps appear in the sequel, the sister 
of Miss Leslie was married to a rational, respectable, and 
untversally-esteemed man—one Mr. Mottingham, who, hav- 
ing been a husband now some six or seven years, was in the 
habit of regarding the mad freaks of lovers in a somewhat 
more calm and philosophic manner than he did while tear- 
ing his hair and beating his bosom as the doubting yet de- 
voied admirer of his now amiable wife. The flight of so 
tauch time and the arrival of four children have their effect 
in calming down the enthusiasm which characterises the yet 
Uninitiated, and in substituting for the wild and imaginative 
fights of theoretical visionaries, the rational esteem, the af- 
fectionate regard, and the implicit confidence which form the 
charm and chain of domestic happiness. 

“Eliza,” said Mr. Mottingham, to his dear wife, “ my 
friend Langley is making himself a very great fool, and your 


share to perfect the exhibition. My belief is that she cures 
no more for Frank than she does for any other man who is 
content to be her slave, her creature, her vassal—while 
Frank, over head und ears in love with her, flies from a heart 
sincerely devuted to him.” 

‘That may be so,”” replied the lady; “but, considering 
the heart he rejects to be that of my sister, it strikes me that 
it would be the height of indelicacy in either of us to inter- 
fere in checking his present pursuit.” 

‘And yet,” said Mottingham, “ if something is not done 
speedily, I am convinced he will propose to her, and then— 
what will become of our dear Fanny, who is devoted tohim?” 

** Poor giri!”’ said her sister; “‘ she is only in the position 
in which all other young women are placed by the laws of 
society—she must have no choice, or if she have, she must 
not admit it. She is taught from her childhood upwards, 
the necessity of concealing her real feelings; and thus, as it 
seems to me, hypocrisy forms the main ingredient of female 
moral education.” 

** Langley is too good a fellow to be thrown away upon 
Miss Featherstock,’’ said Mottingham; “and [ am sure, if 
he could only be convinced of the real state of Funny’s feel- 
ings, his own good sense would induce him to prefer simpli- 
city, sincerity, and single-heartedness, to artificiality, us- 
sumption, and affectation. 

‘* But, my dear love,” said Mrs. Mottingham, “ yor would 
not have Fanny make a declaration. Husband-hunting is not 
a very creditable sport fur a young lady.” 

“* Certainly not,” replied Mr. Mottingham; “ but what I 
do wish for is the occurrence of some event which might call 
Fanny’s affectionate disposition into play, and convince him 
of the reality of her regard for him.” 

‘* Rely upon it,” said the lady, *‘our friend Langley is too 
far gone to be saved—if save is a proper word to use ; he 
will marry Miss Featherstock ; and therefore the wisest thing 
we can do with regard to my sister will be to ren.ove her 
from the scene of his future happiness, and make an extend- 
ed tour on the continent, during which her mind will be 
amused, and her thoughts diverted from the one distressing 
subject.” 

Mottingham said nothing, and appeared tacitly to acqui- 
esce in the scheme of his fair partner; but iv his heart he 
still adhered to the hope of breaking off the match, which 
she seemed to consider inevitable; and when they parted be 
resolved to make one effort tov open the eyes of Langley to 
the unwise course which be was about to pursue, by which 
he would destroy the happiness of a being who loved him, 
without, as Muottingham cunsidered, the slightest chance of 
securing his own. 

It was odd enough, since Mottingham was a man of the 

world, and had formed a tolerably accurate estimate of Miss 
Featherstock’s character, that it had never struck him to be 
possible that that amiable young lady was playing the same 
game with his friend Langley as she had played over and 
over again with other jovers, and that her ruling passion was 
no more like love than she like Venus If it were love, it 
was love of admiration, love of flattery, and love of dominion, 
which she unmercifully exercised over her victim of the hour. 
In the present case she was more strongly excited to the ex- 
ercise of those fascinations which contributed to give her this 
power, by perceiving the reulity and sincerity of poor Fanny’s 
affection for Langley; and, as it turned out, the very last 
thing she wished to induce was an offer from him, the rejec- 
tion of which must necessarily terminate their intimacy. He 
esteemed Frank for his excellent qualities, could not but be 
aware of his personai advantages, was well acquainted with 
his financial prosperity, and, therefore, even, as has already 
been observed, appreciating the young lady’s character as he 
did, but never calculated upon such anevent as a rejection. 
Mottingham, however, was saved from the trouble of much 
further speculation or the contrivance of any new schemes 
for the disentanglement of his friend. One day in the ensu- 
ing week to that on which the dialogue between him and his 
wife, which has already been cited, occurred, Langley, after 
a “*scene”’ in the evening at the house of Miss Featherstock’s 
venerable Sire, felt that the momenthad arrived when he was 
secure of his prize, and after which his further visits without 
a declaration would be dishonorable and unjust, and, accord- 
ingly, in the morning he waited upon the old gentleman, who, 
iftruth were told, had grown somewhat accustomed to such 
calls, and, having obtained an audience, opened his heart, 
gave an outline of his circumstances and expectations, and 
begged permission to address his daughter inthe character of 
an acknowledged lover. 
“Sir,” said Colonel Featherstock, ‘‘ my daughter is her 
own mistress. She is independent in fortune, and 1 fancy in 
principle. She has only to make her selection to ensure my 
approval; such is my faith in herjudgement. By your own 
statements, and from the knowledge I have of your family 
and connexions, and from the pleasure of your personal ac- 
quaintance, I am perfectly ready to declare that no objection 
will be made by me to her decision. You have my full per- 
mission to state the nature of our present conversation to 
her, and receive her answer, which will be mine. I shall have 
great satisfaction in your success.” 


friend Miss Featherstock is most effectually contributing her | 


peated all that had passed, offered up prayers to the liberali- 
ty and excellence of her kind father, stole a sweet kiss from 
her flushing cheek, pressed her fair hand—popped—and was 
rejected. 

The young lady was highly flattered by a declaration of 
preference from a gentleman she so highly esteemed, but re- 
gretted that the character of that esteem bad been miscon- 
strued—her heart was pre-engaged, ‘‘ but she should always 
think of Mr. Langley with due regard, and be glad of his so- 
ciety as a valued friend.” 

Thus in one moment did this Jazzling beauty dissipate the 
bright vision which had delighted and deluded her victim so 
long. In vain he besought her to revoke the decree; yeteven 
when, having worked herself into something like an exhibi- 
tion of strong feeling, and rushed from him without relaxing 
in her decision, she cast one last look upon him at parting, 
which, exactly as she intended it should, conveyed a hope 

“ Where reason would despair.” 

Langley left the house wholly unconscious of what he was 
doing, or whither he was going. To think, after her conduct 
the preceding evening, after having admitted, more than by- 
pothetically, that ber happiness depended upon her marriage 
with him—after having at ail times, and upon all occasions, 
in parties and in public, pointedly selected him as her com- 
panion in the stroll, or partner in the dance, that she could 
thus destroy his hepes of happiness! There must be some- 
thing more in the refusal than he could at first discover; and 
then, the last, long lingering look—=still—there the fact was 
—the fiat had gone foith, and the doors of Colonel Feather- 
stock’s house were closed against him for ever. 

Instinctively, rather than wittingly, he reached the hotel 
in which be was domiciled; and, in the hurry of his contend- 
ing feelings, resulved to quit the scene of his defeat and dis- 
comfiture on the instant, but not without communicating the 
cause of his departure to his friend Mottingham, whose kind- 
ness be had often experienced, und in whose advice he had 
the greatest confidence: advice, however, now he needed 
not, fur who can 

‘Minister to a mind diseased ” 

His impulse was to leave the hotel forthwith; and, accord- 
ingly, he wrote v few hurried lines to announce bis resolution, 
his note concluding with an implicit determination of proving 
at once the fervency of his love, and the acuteness of his des- 
pair, by putting an end to his existence; for, as he expressed 
himself, “‘ Why should I live in a world where nothing but 
misery awaits me?” 

Before this exciting note reached Mottingham, its unbappy 
writer had taken his departure. The note was unfortunately 
read by his friend incautiously, and certainly without antici- 
pating its contents or conclusion, in the presence of his wife 
and poor Fanny Leslie, who at its conclusion fell from her 











chair in a state of total insensibility. 

This circumstance rendered the sincerity and intensity of 
her affection no longer questionuble, and her sister and bre 
ther-in-law raised her from the fioor,and led her to herroom 
The latter, more than ever, resolved that Langley should be 
made happy, nolens volens, and that a generous heart and 
noble spirit, like those of the affectionate Fanny, should be 
justly rewarded. 

Whither Langley had gone, nobody was able to tell Mot- 
tingham. All he could discover at the hotel was that he had 
ordered horses to bis britscha, and that, attended by his ser- 
vant, he had taken the road, at least. as far as the first stage 
went, to Southampton. Mottingham was not to be baffled in 
the outset, and, feeling as little inclination to remain in the 
neighborhood of the Featherstocks after the denouement of 
the affair as Langley himself, and agreeing with bis wife that 
change of scene and circumstance could not fail to be beuefi- 
cial to her sister, he announced his determination to the le- 
dies to make a move, and added confidentially to his wife his 
intention, if possible, to discover the retreat of the disconso- 
late Langley. 

Mrs. Mottingham just ventured egain to insinuate some- 
thing about husband-hunting, but sbe was cut short by her 
plain-spoken, straight-forward husband, who repudiated the 
idea as far as Fanny was concerned, und at once declared 
himself the originator of the expedition upon the much high- 
er principle of preserving his friend from the effects of a mor- 
bid sensibility left to work upon an active mind suddenly 
doomed to needless so itude and useless reflection. 

It may easily be imagined, however strongly Mrs. Mot- 
tingham felt in her anxiety to support the dignity of her sis- 
ter Fanny’s character, that she would not seriously object to 
any suggestion of her husband which might properly, conve- 
niently, and judiciously contribute to bringing about an eveut 
likely to secure that sister’s happiness, and restore Langley 
from a state of needless despair to one ofcomfort and sereni- 
ty. Their good intentions that way tending were, however, 

destined for the present to be frustrated; all endeavors to 

ascertain Langley’s destination were fruitless, and all that his 

devoted Fanny's eyes were doomed to see was the poney 

phaéton of Miss Featherstock trouting along, the next after- 

noon, as rapidly and as guily as ever, while its fair occupant, 

lolling back in the carriage, was kissing her hand and making 

les yeux douzx at every well-ringleted, white-gloved stripling 

who had the honor of her acquaintance. 








Nobody can doubt what the next step was which Mr. Lang: } 
ley took. He fiew to his fond and confiding Charlotte, re- 


“This will not do,” said Mottingham; “that man must 
not be lost: J know. the violence of his passion and the 
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strength of his feelings—he is too good a fellow to be lost in 
so ridiculous a manner, especially while there is a git-——”’ 

“Hush, my dear Mottingham,” said the lady; “if Fanny 
were to hear you express an opinion upon her attachment to 
him, it would break her heart. Nothing on the face of the 
earth is so gulling to a woman as a feeling of unréquited af- 
fection.” 

“But if he could be made to feel that she és attached to 
him—devoted tu him,” said the husband, “I know, I am 
sure, that he would be cured of the extravagant grief which 
he feels about this over-professing hussey, with whom I have 
no patience.” 

hile all this was passing, poor Langley, whose heart was 
sorely wounded, felt, in addition to the deep stab which his 
amour propre bad received by the refusal of his offer, a mor- 
tification, which even went beyond the wound. arising from 
self-reproach, that he should have been so deceived as to fan- 
cy himself secure in the young lady’s affections, and thus have 
hurried the affair to a crisis, his own precipitation being per- 
haps the true cause of her rejection of him. But then, as he 
argued with himself, why did she say this?—why did she 
whisper that!—why let me press her hand ?—why let me 
clasp her so tenderly when we waltzed ?—why look as she 
did !—why sigh at one moment ?—why smile at another?— 
in all things sympathizing with me;—why talk of married 
happiness ?—why dwell upon the delights of retirement from 
the world with the man she could love?—why talk of the ex- 
pressiveness of dark eyes?—why allow me to——But all 
these monologues were vain; there was fact against theory, 
and he was discarded: and so he went on end went on, until 
he went the length of loa.Jing his pistols for the purpose of 
ending the 

‘Thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to.’ 

Luckily, his servant, anticipating something of the sort, re- 
moved the deadly weapons from his room, and Langley was, 
by the fidelity of the kind domestic, for the present at least, 
preserved from self-destruction. 

Pending all this, however, poor Fanny Leslie, whose ten- 
der heart was all his own, lived in a state of fear and appre- 
hension, much on a par with that of the amiable Mrs. Crom- 
well, the mother of the worthy radical reformer who did 
England the honor to govern it in regal state, while her ex- 
emplary and unpretending son was in all his glory; who 
never heard a pistol fired in the strect without crying out, 
“*D’ye hear that? My poor Noll’s shot.”” Every sound that 
could be misconstrued into the finishing blow of her beloved 
Langley filled poor Fanny with terror, Mottingham having 
once suggested the possibility of his killing himself, the ideo 


never left her mind; and, knowing that when romance once |) 


seizes the imagination it is generally carried to extremes,she 
felt assured that, although gone, he would, if di ,as he 
said in his note to his brother-in-law, to quit this world, in 
which there was nothing for him but misery, return to the 
spot where he had received his refusal, and start for the ‘ un- 
discovered bourne’ from the neighborhood of his scornful fair. 

And here let u» pause for one moment to make a remark, 
which I do not recollect to have heard often made, upon a 
very curious inconsistency of the immortal Shakespeare :—As 
to his historical plays, the powerful talent and erudite re-| 
search displayed in the pages of this Magazine by one of its | 
most able contributors, will sufficiently establish the nodding | 
of our Homer where history is concerned—but the inconsis- 
tercy to which we now allude, is to be found in the purely 
beautiful imaginative part of one of his most admired plays. | 

Hamlet Prince of Denmark (or, as the late respectable 
Mrs. Ramsbottom, who has been good enough 10 allow seve- 
ral of her letters ta be published, called him, Gimblet Prince 
of Dunkirk), in that most splendid soliloquy upon the very 
subject which, at the present period of our little natrative, 
occupied the thoughts of Mr. Langley and Miss Leslie, 
wedi with infinite skill and beauty of language the alterna- 
tive of bearing ‘ the ills we have,’ or of flying to ‘others that 
we know not of;’ the check upon the desperation which would 
lead to the latter consummation, being 

‘The dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.’ 
Now this is a very strange thing—not for Shakspeare to say 
because it is beautiful, it is sublime, and it is true—but with 
what possible consistency can it be put into the mouth of 
Hamlet, who, but a very little time before, has had the ad- 
vantage of a long dialogue with the ghost of his father, who 
did come back from that bourne, and not only came back, but 
told him that he was subject to sulphurous and tormenting 
flames, obliged all day to fast in fires, and ‘ walk about for a 
certain term every night?’ Hamlet having after that, heard 
his illustrious parent’s voice under-ground, and in conse- 
quence thereof called his demised majesty ‘ old mole,’ ‘ boy,’ 
and ‘ True-penny, the fellow in the cellarage.’ As to the 
terms applied to deceased monarche in those days, we do not 
venture to complain, nor do we mean to criticise the freedom 
with which Denmark’s Pride apostrophizes his illustrious 
eel the only thing remarkable is, that Hamlet, having 
so recent a ¢éte-d-téte with a ‘ revenant,’ should stay his 

own hand with reference to doubts which the very disagreea- 
ble account his illustrious father had given him of the state 
of affairs below must have gone a good way to satisfy. 


what nobody, excepting always the audience of that particu- | 


lar night could have seen, the ghost of Hamlet’s father acted 
at Covent Garden Theatre in spectacles. Armor, vf course, 
was the costume, and chalk the complexion; the performer 
was the late Mr. Chapman, who was remarkably near-sight- 
ed. Having acted the ghost so frequently as to have entirely 
forgotten the part (fur who can expect people to t b 
things for ever?), he had put on his spectacles on the outside 
of the casqne which covered his ‘ aunciente’ head, and, being 
suldenly called to the stage, on he went, helmet, glasses, 
and all. Whenonce on, to remove the glasses would have 
been impossible; a ghost without speculation in his eyes 
taking off a pair of spectacles would have been fatal, and ac- 
cordingly the ghost performed his duty, even to the time of 
cock-crowing, framed and glazed as ghost was never seen be- 
fore. A thousand pardons for the digression. 

Fanny grew dreadfully nervous, and, although Mottirgham 
was resolved to laugh off her apprehensions of anything se- 
rious as regarded Langley, he could not control his own; for, 
knowing his friend's ardent disposition, the thought of his 
rashness was ever uppermost in his mind. 

“My dear Mr. Mottingham,” said Fanny, “ my feelings 
are dreadfully excited about our poor Frank. This morning 
I heare a pistol fired——” 

** Pistol!” said Moctingham; “it was the keeper shooting 
rabbits.” 

“ And then,” said poor Fanny, “I heard a plunge in the 
river which runs close by Colonel Featherstock’s house.” 

“*So did I,” said Mottingham; “it was Dido after the 
ducks. No, my dear girl, you nust not agitate yourself in 
this manner about a man who cares nothing for you.” 

“That makes no difference in my feelings towards him,” 
said Fanny. ‘I know his excellent qualities and the good- 
ness of his heart, and I also know the fervor of his disposi- 
tion, and cannot but anticipate serious results fromthe disap- 
pointment of his affections.” 

“ Well, but really,” said Mottingham, “the very probabili- 
ty of his shooting himself for love of Miss Featherstock ap- 
pears to me to offer the best possible reason for your indiffer- 
ence about it: if he likes to kill himself, why should you wieh 
to deprive him of the only consolation that is left him?” 

** Indeed, said Fanny, sighing, “when all we love is lost, 
life is scarcely worth keeping.” 

“‘ But do you think,” said Mottingham, “that so pert a 
flirt as Charlotte deserves to be so deeply regretted? If I 
thought so, and I were Langley, I declare I should be ex- 
tremely well inclined to blow my brains out; but I dun’t, and 
that’s the point upon which we differ.” 

“ But,” said Fanny, “ under any circumstances, supposing 
her a perfect angel, you would not, in speaking on the sub- 
ject to Mr. Langley, palliate the crime and madness of sui- 
cide? No; what | would entreat of yov to do, implore you 
to do, would be to see him, argue with him, exert yourself to 
dissuade him from so dreadful adesign. Bid him live and be 
happy.” 

** And give him hopes,” said Mottingham, “that he might 
perhaps discover an amiable and accomplished young lady, 
whose feelings towards him are not so equivocal as those of 
Miss Featherstock ?” 

“ Indeed, no,” said Fanny, “ my anxiety is most disinte- 
rested. I know your influence over him, I know his esteem 
for you, and I 2m quite certain he would attend seriously to 
advice seriously given by such a friend.” 

“ Well, Fanny,” said Mottingham, “ 1 will make a bargain 
with you—if you and your sister agree to go with me, I will 








ascertain whither he has betaken himself, and will follow | 


kim; and all that I can do to cure him of his folly shall be 
done; what other folly he may fall into in consequence is 
neither here nor there. I suspect his destination to be 
Brighton ; a few hours will take us there, and your kind heart 
shall be set at rest. So, if yea is the word, go and tell Eliza. 
1 will order horses, and off we start forthwith.” 

** You are a kind good creature,” said Fanny. 
that the excursion may save a life——” 

“Is most consolatory,” said Mottingham; ‘not that, in 
my humble opinion, that particular life is in the slightest dan- 
ger. However, go, make your arrangements, and I will send 
to the hotel, and, I think, in all probability, find out where 
he actually is: and remember, dear Fan, expedition and 

unctuality are two of my favorite virtues. The horses will 
here in one hour.” 

Fanny, in whose apprehension fur Langley’s safety Mot- 
tingham most certainly did not sympahise, was made com- 
paratively happy by his ready compliance with her wishes. 
Mrs. Mottingham, with all her dread of husband-hunting, 
could not but agree in the proposition; and, it having been 
ascertained, by the return of Langley’s servant to fetch sun- 
dry articles of luggage, &c. from the hotel, that his master 
was, as Mottingham had suspected, actually at Brighton, in 
little more than the prescribed time the family party were to 
be seen ‘ trotting along the road’ ut the rate of ten miles an 
hour. 

Mrs. Mottingham, whose sensitive delicacy was still kept 
in alarm by the measure her husband had adopted, made one 
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Is it merely @ propos de Bottes here to say that I once saw 


condition, to which he readily assented, which was, that Mr. 
Langley should not be apprized of her arrival or that of her 


“ Leave all that to me,” said Mottingham. “ If I am 
very much mistaken, I shall succeed in rescuing him from 
the misery into which it should seem he had fallen. On of 
the most delightful duties of friendship is to soften the afflic. 
tions of love. You shall hear a faithful account of my 
ceedings, and I think the chances are that the discoosdlene 
Langley will make the fourth at our dinnertable in the even. 
ing. 

e Your advice may come too late,” said Fanny. 

“Why, no,” said Mottingham. “ If Langley had resolved 
on killing himself, he would in all probability, not have de. 
spatched his ee for more -peaneny 

“ That might one,”’ sai Miss Leslie, 
to get the ~s out of the way.” Px » Maite 

‘« My dear love,” said Mr. Mottingham, “ You are conjur. 
ing up evils which, as I believe, do not exist.” 

* But he said he was tired of life,” said Fanny. 

“ Fanny,” said Mottingham, “ there are on record:two or 
three sage proverbs touching this case which may serve to 
support you—such as ‘Great talkers are the least doers.’ 
and that ‘It is one thing tosay and another to do;’ with va. 
ious similar axioms and apothegms, in the wisdom of which 
I fully concur.” 

“ Well,” said Fanny, “‘ I hope you may be right.” 

This gentle kind-hearted girl was soon destined to bere. 
lieved from her anxiety, for upon the arrival of the party at 
the Albion Hotel, and inquiring for Mr. Langley, they were 
told that he was out walking: this intelligence was welcome 
to her, who certainly was the most interested member of the 
party, and the absence of the object of Mottingham’s search 
gave them the desired opportunity of establishing themselves 
in their apartment without being seen by Langley. Dinner 
was ordered, and Mottingham placed himeelf on the Steyne 
so as to command the entrance of the hotel, and intercept his 
disconsolate friend on his return. 

A move so judicious could scarcely be expected to fail in 
its object. Scarcely had Mottingham posted himself in his 
position before he saw Langley walking towards the house, 
looking pale and miserable, his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
his air and manner strongly indicative of sorrow and abstrac. 
tion, and a total carelessness of all surrounding objects; in- 
deed, so lost was the unfortunate man in the consideration of 
| his own misery, that it was not until Mottingham tapped him 
on the shoulder, and accosted him by name, that he saw bis 
excellent and sympathising friend. 

‘* Mottingham,”’ said he, starting with surprise, and look- 
ing for a moment gay, ‘‘ my dear fellow—how kind !—how 
considerate this is !—how did you find out my retreat?” 

“No matter,” said Mottingham, “ here I am come.tocon- 
dole with you—to soothe—to comfort you 2” bsg 

‘* Ah, my dear Mottingham,” said Langley, “ you are too 
good—but it is all over—nothing can soothe—nothing can 
‘comfort me! This syren has rohbed me of happiness, andlife 
is a burthen to me. Come—come in—lI can think and talk 
only of the one subject—come to my rooms.” 

Mottingham, delighted that Langley made no inquiries 
about the ladies, followed him to his sitting-room, where 
stood upon a table a bottle of sherry half full, a wine glass, a 
tumbler, and a bottle of water, together with some biscuits, 
the half of one of which had served to keep the life and soul 
of Mr. Langley together—the wine having been more then 
half consumed by him in order to raise his spirits sufficiently 
to enable him to make the exertion of walking out. Onan 
other table lay his pistol-case, which during his faithful ser- 
vant’s absence he had restored to their wonted resting-place. 

When they entered the room, Langley motioned to Mot- 
|| tingham to take a chair—they sat down. 

“* Well,” said Mottingham, “ this won't do, Langley—you 
are looking wretchedly ill.” 

“It will not do,” replied Langley; “ such a state of ex- 
istence cannot last long—to think that she of whose affection 
I felt secure should kill the hopes she cherished! Really and 
truly, my dear friend, it is insupportable.” 

“TT entirely enter into your feelings,” said Mottingbam, 
“‘and am perfectly convinced that in your position any attempt 
to reason upon them would be as useless as impertinent. 

“IT have made up my mind, Mottingham,” said Langley; 
“life is now a burthen to me—and one way is left:to escape 
my misery.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mottingham. oct 

“What 1 hinted in my letter to you,” said Langley. 
“ There lie the means of my emancipation from thraldomand 
wretchedness;” and he pointed to the pistols. “ It is. bu 
the affair of a moment, and all will be over.” st 

‘ That’s true,” said Mottingham, “ and ss for pain—— 
|“ T care for nothing,” said Langley; “ I know that item 
act from which I ought to turn with horror.” 

“I den’t see that, my dear friend,” said Mottingbem, 
calmly; “ if a man’s life is a burthen, why——” 

“ Indeed ;” said Langley; “is it your opinion then that 
the sin is venial ?” 5 

“Of that I give no opinion,” said Mottingham; bat, 
when the mind is tortured as yours must natural be—I com 
fess I should feel disposed to risk the perils which threates. 

“And put an end to yourself?” said Langley, onlay 








sister, at all events, until after Mr. Mottingham had ascer- 
tained the actual state of his mind and feelings. . 





uch surprised at the accommodating sana 
bis friend, from whom he expected to meet wi' nothing bt 
disuasion or opposition to hiis dreadful design. 
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‘[should,” said Mottingham, “unless I felt that I could 
Jove again, and some new object might interest me and re- 
store me to the world and myself.” 

“ Really!” said ca. 

* “ Nay, more,” said his friend ; “‘ my object in following you 
was to afford you the means of putting your intentions into 
execution mpre surely and secretly than you might otherwise 
have been able to fulfil them.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Langley. 

“ True, my friend,” continued Mr. Mottingham; “ I have 
always held uliar opinions upon that point. I have al- 
ways resolved—with all my natural gaivty of disposition— 
that, if certain things were to happer to me, and if I were 
suddenly stricken by misfortune, I should cut the matter 
short. : 


“I do not recollect,” said Langley, “ ever having heard 

speak in this strain before.” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Mottingham; “ such subjects are 
not matters of -day conversation, and the broaching such 
doctrines must infallibly incur the censure of the world; but 
to prove my sincerity, see, here are the means of self-destruc- 
tion without pain, without noise, without disfigurement— 
never have I been without them for years.” 

Saying which, the sympathising friend drew from a side- 
pocket a _— paper packet, folded, and sealed with a small 


seal. 

“ What!” said Langley, ‘‘ have you brought it ?” 

“ Here it is, my friend,” said Mottingbam; “ its operation 
is merely soporific—it steals through the system without in- 
flicting the slightest suffering, and in an hour you will sink 
into a delightful slumber from which you will never awake.” 

“ How dreadful !” muttered Langley. “Oh Charlotte !— 
well——" 

“ Do not thank me for this,” said Mottingham ; “it is an 
act of mercy and of friendship, which, were I under similar 
circumstances to yourself, I am sure you would do for me. 
I will mix it for you—it is tasteless—and, once down, all is 
over.” 

Saying which, Mr. Mottingham proceeded to mix two 

val portions of wine and water in the tumbler; and then, 
having broken the black seal with a trembling hand he shook 
the deadly powder into the glass:—it was dissolved in an 
instant, and the paper which had contained it refolded and 
cautiously replaced in the pocket whence it had been drawn. 

“My dear friend,” said Langley, trembling with agita- 


tion 

“Langley,” said Mottingham, considerably affected, “ it 
is the affair of a moment—give me your hand—I cannot stop 
to see you swallow the potion—farewell !—farewell !—a sweet 
sleep awaits you—die in peace, und may your sins be for- 
given! Farewell for ever!” " 

Saying which, he rushed from the room in a state of the 
greatest excitement, leaving his friend pale and motionless, 
with his eyes fixed upon the deadly goblet. 

For some minutes Langley stirred not; then raising his 
countenance from the object of his present solicitude he mut- 
tered to himself some few incoherent words, expressive of 
the wretchedness of his condition, the true nature of which 
he felt to be best declared bythe readiness which his friend 
had evinced to get him out of his misery. 

“ One draught of this,” said the unhappy man, “ and all 
will be over; a happy release—come—come—yet, if after 
all she should relent—that last look—she might—she must 
have loved me—and if so, and she hears that I have died for 
her sake, what tortures will she feel! tortures too of my in- 
flicting. Have I not sworn a thousand times to live for her 
alone? and now,—no—no—she will reproach me—curse my 
memory—I shall be called mad—made a public sight of—no 
—no—let me get rid of this dreadful temptation, it is too 
much to struggle with.” 

Saying which, the hapless Langley caught up the goblet, 
and threw its contents out of the window. 

_“T will go and find Mottingham,—I will conquer the de- 
sire for death—and implore him never to reveal the fact that 
I for a moment entertained the design of self-destruction.” 

Having taken this step and formed this new resolution, he 
— in search of his kind friend, who in the interim 

ad informed Fanny that he feared they hal arrived too late 
to save Frank’s life, concealing however the active part he 
had taken in eutting it short. 

The intelligence produced effects which unequivocally be- 
trayed the real state of her feelings toward Langley ;—to a 
fainting fit succeeded a fit of desperation, which impelled her 
to rush to the apartment of the devoted suicide, accompanied 
of course by her brother-in-law and her sister. There was 

room but its inmate was gone,—there stood the glass, 
but the poison had been swallowed. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the unhappy Fanny, “ he is lost—he is 

ne for ever!” 

“No, Fanny,” said M » “of that there is no 
chance; the effect of the poison he has taken is not rapid— 
certain, but slow,—antidotes may be effectually administer- 
ed; and, Fanny, if by your.hand——” 

. “Oh, what on earth canI do?” sobbed Miss Leslie. 
At which particular juncture in walked Mr. . He 

ving bie unexpected visitors; but Fanny, too 
traly and ly attached to him, was even more ty 
affected 


° The dear gitl fell on her knees, and, clasping 





hand, implored him to grant her one favor, and she would 
bless his name for ever. 

“« Me, Fanny?” said Langley. 

“Yes,” sobbed Fanny. ‘You, Francis—yeu can confer a 
favor on me, which will bind me to you eternally. My bro- 
ther-in-law has told me all;—do—do—for Heaven's sake, re- 
nource your fatal resolution——.” 

“ Ah!” said Langley, hiding his face in his hands. 

“I know what you have done,” said she, “ but you may 
yet be saved ;—let me implore you for the sake of those who 
esteem and admire you. Let me entreat you to prevent the 
sacrifice of a valuable life, for the sake of being wholly un- 
worthy of you. Let me send for medical advice,—Motting- 
ham will run—fly in the cause.” 

“Yes,” said Mottingham. ‘“ Antidotes, Langley. Hot 
water—the stomach-pump—let me——”’ 

“ You take too deep an interest in me, Miss Leslie,” said 
>) 

“1 know you may be saved,” continued the ardent girl; 
“the extraordinary circumstances of the case embolden me 
to say—forgive me—that my life depends upon the preser 
vation of yours.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” said Langley. “ To hear such kini- 
ness expressed in such a voice, and with such earnestness, is 
most delightful—but—I—declare—I assure you, that these 
appliances and antidotes are useless.”” 

Langley was at once charmed and surprised at the warmth 
and energy of Fanny, te whom, as we know, he had long been 
affectionately attached as a friend, but in whom he never sus- 
pected so much warmth and power of feeling to exist; and 
the effect this new discovery produced upon him was con- 
siderably |sightened by the horror of making himself ridicu- 
lous by confessing that he had thrown the poison out of the 
window. 

** Langley!”’ said Fanny Leslie, ‘* you must live—you must 
consent to subject yourself to the discipline necessary to your 
restoration. C t t—you do—youdo. I see—I 
know it—in ten minutes the best medical advice shall be 
here.” 

“ For Heaven's sake!" cried Langley. 

‘* It must beso,” said Mottingham. ‘‘ Send cff for Doctor 
Chiselhurst with the stomach-pump, he is the great doctor 
here—ring for some sweet oil and hot water—get every- 
thing ad 

**[ will fly!” said Fanny, “I will die to save him !” 

Whereupon she did fly, rather than run, along the lobby to 
Mr. Mottingham’s rooms, and thence despatched all availa- 
ble messengers in search of every remedy to counteract tLe 
effects of the potion which the distracted Langley hud not 
taken, having implored her brother-in-law net to leave him 
till the assistance and remedies arrived. 

“ What an excellent creature that is!” said Langley. 
“ How have I underrated her esteem—her regard—her affec- 
tion for me!” 

“Yes,” said Mottingham. ‘“ What a heart is a woman’s, 
who, when the hour of trial comes, braves all difficulties and 
encounters all perils to do good! She is indeed an inestimable 

irl.” 
er By Heavens!” said Langley, “I never could have fan- 
cied that I had excited such an interest, or, that I had any 
hold on her affections. I thought of her, and felt towards 
her, like a sister—but——” 

“‘ Now,” said Mottingham, “ you see the real state of the 
case. You are over-diffident,—you want self-confidence. 1 
could have told you long since how she loved you. I could 
have told you what an admirable wife she would make ;—but 
no,—you fled from our house—you devoted yourself to a wo- 
man of the world—a flirt, and a coquette,—if nothing worse; 
and see how she has treated you, and see the fatal conse- 
quences that have arisen.” 

“« But,” said Langley, “ you not only advixed the course I 
was to take, but even administered the dreadful dose.” 

“* You may yet be saved,” said Mottingham, “‘ and——” 

“Saved !”” cried Langley, ‘‘ there is nothing to save me 
from. When you left me I changed my mind, and resolved 
to die a lingering death of grief.” 

“« How d'ye mean?” said Mottingham. 

* Don’t betray me,” said Langley; ‘‘ do not make me con- 
temptible in the eyes of that beautiful girl. Mottingham— 
don’t despise me—I did not take the poison.” 

“Upon your life?” said Mottingham: ‘* that is, indeed, 
most fortunate.”’ 

“ Yes,” answered the disconsolate; “but it is quite im- 
possible, now that I see how much Fanny is interested in my 
fate, to admit that I flinched fiom the trial—eh?—she will 
laugh at me?” 

Not a bit of it,” said Mottingham; “ she will be too hap- 
py to find you safe, and in the fair way of possessing such a 
prize as she is: however, you must take your own course.” 

At this period of the dialogue poor Fanny returned accom- 
panied by sundry chamber-maids, with hot water, an 
cary’s ’prentice with a stomach-pump, much sweet oil, and 
the promise of numerous antidotes which Dr. Chiselhurst 
ae bring — = minutes. The — —— 
in their exertions by the energetic appeal of Fann » procee 
ed so cules batd off Lansing sad sinvapeibpsury’e prentice 
prepered the pump. Dr. wes ectually at the 








door, and every thing was in extremities, when, dr.ven to 
the very last point of the affair, Langley, struggling with the 
women, and baffling the napkins and towels with which they 
were entangling him, screamed out in a voice of despair— 

“‘ Leave me alone—tor meicy's sake, leave me alone !” 

“No, no, no,” said Fanny, “ do no such thing—furce must 
be used if necessary.” 

And force was about to be used, when all of a sudden ap- 
peared in the room Mr. Stephens, Mr, Langley’s servant, 
who had been despatched for his clothes, and the e¢ ceteras, 
to the hotel which be hed quitted. 

“ Ob, Sir!” said Stephens, staring in amazement, at the 
position and circumstance in which he found his master, 
“Such news, Sir—such news !"’ 

“ What?” exclaimed ley, having obtained a minute's 
respite from the operation of the pump—** What isthe news?” 

** Miss Featherstock, Sir-———” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Langley, “it is as 1 suspected—has 
killed herself.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” said Stephens, “ not she.” 

** Gone off with Colonel Longstraddie.” 

“* No, Sir,” said Stephens; “* ycu’ll never guess.” 

“ Speak out, Sir!” said Langley. 

* Do, Sir,”’ said Doctor Chiselhurst, with the squirt in his 
hand ; ‘‘there’s no time to be lost—your master’s life depends 
upon the promptitude of the application of the pump.” 

** Out, Sir!” cried Stephens; ‘‘ why, then, I'll tell you:— 
Miss Featherstock has run away with her father’s gardener!”’ 

“Is tuattrue?” said Langley. “ Is it possible?” 

“True as gospel, Sir,” said Stephens; “I have it under 
her father’s own hand, who heard hew you took on about her, 
and has written a regular cerrywig of the cirumstance for 
your satisfaction.” 

“ A what, Sir?” said Mottingham. 

“ A certificate he means,” cried Langley.—‘‘ Stephens con- 
founds the words:—and have you got the cerrywig, as you 
call it?” 

“ Havn’t I?” said Stephens. And sure enough there it 
was, in the shape of a brief announcement, of the fact to 
Langley, explaining the misery his daughter’s conduct had 
entailed upon him, and handsomely expressing his hope that 
the circumstance would relieve his mind from the effects of a 
grief which he deeply regretted. 

“ What do you think of that?” said Mottingham. 

“ Why, that from the most miserable dog, I am in an in- 
stant become the happiest man alive,” said Langley. 

“Ah!” cried Fanny, “ you repent your rashness; now 
then you will consent to be saved. Come, Dr. Chiselhurst, 
out with the pump.” 

“ Pump!” cried Langley, “‘‘ take physic, pump’—I'll have 
none on’t. Miss Leslie, hear the truth—Lear the whele truth 
—I did not take the poison.” 

The effect produced by this announcement upon Dr. Chis- 
elhurst, and white-faced Jemmy his apprentice, and upon 
the waiters and the chamber-maids, was startling. Fanny 
burst into tears of joy—the Doctor looked disdainful, and, 
having cast a contemptuous glance over the patient’s counte- 
nance, cocked up his nose, and merely said—** Boy Jem, put 
up the pump, and come along”—the Doctor being no more 
Doctor than the head-waiter, but an apothecary so dignified 
by courtesy, and away marched the whole body of attendants, 
all more or less disappointed at there being no probability of 
a fatal result. 

** Fanny,” said Langley, “ this most important incident of 
my life has elicited a truth upon which my future happiness 
depends. Long as we have known each other, constant as 
has been our intercourse, and unreserved as has been our 
communication, I never believed that [ had inspired you with 
a feeling beyond that of friendship and esteem; your con- 
duct in this trying crisis convinces me that you are the being 
on earth to secure my earthly felicity.” 

Mottingham and his wife exchanged looks of mutual! satis- 
faction, and Fanny, nothing loth, suffered her head, aching 
as it was from excitement, to fall upon Langley’s shoulder— 
another word was needless. 


** Mottingham,” said Langley, as he og the trembling 
girl to his heart, “‘I am sure you meant for the best when 
you counseled me to rid myself of my cares quitting a world 
of woe, which now promises to be a world of comfort. Now, 
indeed, do I truly rejuice that I did not swallow the fatal 
draught.” 

“So do I,” said Mottingham; “ because, by a strange 
combination of events, things have all turned out as we could 
have wished ; but as to the poison, my dear fellow, you might 
have taken it with the most perfect safety; for, excepting a 
little remarkably well-powdered sugar, which I brought inmy 
pocket, the dreadful potion was nothing buta little wrrr and 
WaTER! : T. E. H. 
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From Colburn's New Monthly for August. 
THE PARROT. 
A DOMESTIC ANECDOTE—BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ES@. 
THE deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively pogsessed 
By human hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish Main, 

Fall young and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 

ulla’s shore. 

The spicy groves where he had won 

His pl ge of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 
He bade adieu !— 


For these he changed—the smoke of turf— 
A heathery land and misty sky, 
And tarned on rocks and raging surf 
’ His golden eye. . 
But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a day ; 
Until with age, from green ond gold, 
His wings grew grey. 





At last, when blind and seeming dumb— 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Malla’s shore. 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapped round his eage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down and died.” 


* This iucident, so strongly illustrating the power of memory and 
association in the lower avimals, is not a ficiion. I heard it many 
}eare ago in the Island of slul), from the family to whom the bird 
belonged. 





ANECDOTES OF OYSTERS. 
(From an Essay upon Oysters in the last New Monthly.) 

* * * Prray and pleasant would have been thatchapter, 

articularly to the margaritiferous reader, which we had 
intended to write upon the subject of pearls; but, as M. 
Reaumur has determined that these coveted globules are 
butthe extravasated juice of some ruptured vessels, detained 
and fixed smong the inembranes of the oyster, and as we 
do not profess to notice the pathology of the animal, we 
shall devote this our sensation chapter to the healthier 
purpose of recording a few of the numerous bon-mots and 
Jacetie connected with our subject. Let any one recollect 
the oyster-suppers of his earlier life, ‘and duller must he 
be than the fat weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” 
if memory lead him not to confirm the proposition. Zar- 
lier life! I, for one, can summon recent experience to the 
support of my assertion. .Henor and gratitude to the late 
Duchess of St. Albans, who, even at her most sumptuous 
banquets, had a little barrel of natives placed upon a table 
of its own. witha skillful opener by its side, and goodly 
slices of brown bread and butter in its front; nor was that 
little nook of the proud saloon by any means the least pro- 
lific of “ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles ;” 

and of accompanying bursts of laughter, that consigned the 
tiny molluscs to their last home with a triumphant epicedi- 
um. Well does the writer recollect her Grace’s look of 
naivete, when, in reply to the simple question of one of her 
noble guests, whether oysters could feel, she replied, “‘ To 
be sure they can—do you not hear them constantly crying 
about the streets?” Of the different significations of the 
verb ‘to cry,’ our jesters have liberally availed themselves; 
but even our standard serious writers, spite of the numer- 
ous blunders it occasions, will imitate the Duchess in the 
use of the active instead of the passive participle. “Oh! 
reform it altogether.” 

We have recorded Gay’s admiration at the hardihood of 
the original oyster-eater, who first ‘risked the living morsel 
down his throat,’ and we participate in the feeling ; but we 
cannot by any means sympathize with a witty writer of the 
present day, who declares that he never could conquer his 
repugnance to scalloped oysters, on account of their pain- 

y close resemblance to children’s ears in saw-dust. To 
us the similitude is not so potent and startling; nor, if it 
were, would we indulge in such reveries— of sorriest fan- 
cies our companions making ’—to the loss of so tittilating 
and toothsome a reality. 

Well may we place umong the jokes connected with this 
subject the marvelous statements of travelers and authors 
as to the gigantic proportions of individual oysters. Lin- 
neus asserts that a specimen of the chama gigas, a huge 
bivalve, weighed four hundred and ninety-eight English 
pounds, and that the sudden closing of its shells was suffi- 
cient to snap a cable asunder! A manuscript in the library 
of the late Sir Joseph Banks affirms that a specimen, 
brought from Sumatra, and preserved at Ano’s Vale, in Ire- 
land, weighed five hundred and seven pounds—the largest 
valve measuring four feet six inches in length, and two feet 
and a half inbreadth. A shell of the same species, present 
ed by the Venetians to Francis the First, forms the bap- 
tismal font at the church of St. Sulpice, at Paris. As to 
the two first of these relations, I confess myself to be some- 

What skeptical; but I would by no means distrust similar 
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statements of recent occurrence, supported by the unim- 
peachable evidence of enlightened naturalists, and I yield, 
therefore, implicit credence to the circumstantial account 
of the huge oyster found on the coast of Massachusetts, the 
14th of May, 1837, which was of such bulky dimensions, 
that, when removed from the shell, it required four men to 
swallow it whole! Whether or not it gave them an appe- 
tite for their dinner has not been stated ; but oysters do not 
always succeed as a whet, for Alderman F—— once de- 
clared, with a look of deep disappointment, that. after 
swallowing six dozen natives, and drinking a bottle of Mo- 
selle with them, he did not find himself a bit hungrier than 
before! 

No one will accuse the present writer of a wish to under- 
value the docility and intelligence of these interesting 
molluses; but his atrict re for truth compels him to 
contradict the following statement, which has inadvertently 
slipped into the London papers: ‘“‘ Weunderstand that Dr. 
Mantell, of Brighton, the celebrated geologist, has so effec- 
tually succeeded in taming a large rock oyster, caught off 
Bognor, that it follows him about the house like a dog.” — 
The real facts of the case are here considerably exaggerated. 
Could the Doctor accomplish this feat, he would certainly 
rival the cutler, who, when he invented an improved oys- 
ter-knife, said that he meant to astonish the natives. 

Swift, well aware that oysters are a whet to the intellect, 
as well as the appetite, thus introduces them in his ‘ Polite 
Conversation :’ 

“Lady Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any oysters 
before dinner? 

“Colonel. With all my heart (takes an oyster). He was a bold 
man that first eat an oyster. 

“Lady Smart. They say oysters are a crue] meat, because we 
eat them alive; then they are an uncharitable meat, for we 
leave nothing to the poor; then they are an ungodly meat, be- 
cause we never say grace.” 

And it is to the same witty author that we are indebted 
for the discovery why the blue devils are like an oyster— 
because both are removed by an inward application of steel. 

Even a bad oyster may stand godfather to a good joke. 
An ostrean epicure having swallowed an unsavory mol- 
luse, exclaimed, with a look of no small horror, “ Hollo, 
waiter! what sort of an oyster do you call this ?”’ 

“ A native, sir,” was the reply. 

“Do you? I call ita settler. What’s to pay?” 

Mr. Power, who has lately published his ‘ Travels in Ire- 
land,’ places the ambition and mental capabilities of these 
interesting bivalves in a much more elevated light than any 
other writer. Speaking of Carrickfergus, he says: ‘‘ The 
oysters here enjoy a high reputation.” Only fancy a vain- 
glorious oyster lolling in his shell, crossing his legs, rubbing 
his hands (figuratively, of course.) and enjoying the wide- 
spread fame of his own glorious deeds. Or, if it be meant 

at the - reputation’ only attaches to him asan edible, how 
strange must be the taste that can enjoy the prospect of its 
own painful death, and instant entombment in a human 
stomach! Well may we say there is no accounting for 
tastes ! 

If oysters have furnished food, both mental and gustable, 
to the wag, they have served not less availably to ‘ point a 
moral and adorn a tale.’ An elongated variety of bivalve, 
according to the legends of Scandinavia, supplied a handle 
for the dagger of the Gaulish Cupid, who was armed, not 
with a bow and quiver, but with an enchanted cutlass.— 
Hence, it is related that when the Queen of Beauty de- 
scended on the Gallic coast in quest of pearls for her own 
dress and a knife-handle for her son, a Triton, instigated by 
the envious Thetis, stole her apple from the rock and bore 
it to the Goddess of the Sea. Thetis’ immediately broke 
asunder the golden prize, and scattered its seeds en the 
shore—whence arose the apple-trees of Normandy, whose 
brilliant fruit perpetuates the memory of her triumph and 
revenge. Presuming this ancient legend to have any found- 
ation of truth, the learned Greek Professor at Oxford must 
be completely in error, when he asserts that the road-side 
apple-trees in Normandy were originally planted by, and 
named after, the celebrated Apollonius Rhodius. 

Addison, adopting the oriental notion that pearls were 
elaborated from dew-drops, introduces it at the conclusion 
of one of his moral essays, inculcating the presumption of 
ascribing our successes to our good management, instead 
of considering them as the bounty of heaven. ‘A drop of 
water fell out of a cloud into the sea, and, finding itself Jost 
in such an immensity of fluid matter, broke out into the fol- 
lowing reflection—‘Alas! what an insignificant creature am 
I in this prodigious ocean of waters; my existence is of no 
concern to the universe! Iam reduced to a kind of no- 
thing, and am less than the least of the works of Omnipo- 
tence.’ It so happened that an oyster, which lay in the 
neighborhood, c: d to gape and swallow it in the midst 
of its humble soliloquy. The drop, says the fable, lay a 
great while hardening in the shell, till, by degrees, it was 
ripened into a pearl, which, falling into the hands of a 
diver, after a long series of adventures, is at present that 
famous pearl which adorns the top of the Persian diadem.” 





EPIGRAM—TO A VERSATILE YOUNG LaDY. 
So rough, so rude, so true, 
And changing still about, 
No man — can live with you, 
Nor live in peace without. 











From the Metropolitan Magazine for A: 
MASANIELLO’S CALL TO THE NEAPOLITANs, 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
To my light-toned guitar, ’neath the sweet oran, 
_ [sang when oy labor was done, sates 
Till the voice of my country called loudly on me— 
“ Awake from thy slamber, my son!” 
There’s a spirit that lies, in the meanest disguise, 
That will burst into glory and power, 
When the time is at hand for that spirit to rise— 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 


Not for joys of ambition, or lust of vile gold, 
Do I quit my rude home by the sea; 

But to win back the charter they gave us of old, 
When the wild horse* was curbless and free. 

We have borne with our wrongs till forbearance is vain, 
Till our tyrants have strengthened in power; 

But the arm of a peasant shall buret through the chain; 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 


While the bountiful heavens drop fatness around, 
Shall the fruits of the earth be denied 

To the sons of those heroes that baptized the ground 
With the red stream that glory supplied ? 

To my light-toned guitar, ’neath the sweet orange tree, 
No more, when the night-shadows lower, 

Will I sing my wild fay, till my country is free ;— 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 

* * Cavallo indomito,’ the arms of Naples. 





Tue Npz00-pz00.—The researches of modern naturalists 
are daily confirming the truth of what were once considered 
the fables of antiquity. The Unicorn, one of the supporters 
of the British Royal Arms, was long supposed to be an inven- 
tion of the heralds, but has at last been furnished wiih a ‘|o. 
cal habitation and a name.’ It is described in Smith’s Illus. 
trations of the Zoology of South Africa, and is possibly a 
species of Rhinoceros. The account is somewhat incredible, 

“It appears, that the Ndzoo-dzoo is by no means rare in 
Makooa. It is about the size of a horse, extremely fleet and 
strong. It has one single horn projecting from its forehead, 
from twenty-four to thirty iuches in length. This is flexible 
when the anima! is asleep; it can be curled like the trunk of 
the eley , but b 8 perfectly firm and hard when the 
animal is excited, and especially when pursuing an enemy. 
Its disposition is extremely fierce, and it universally attacks 
man if it sees him. The usual method of escape adopted by 
the natives is to climb up a dense and high tree, 80 as to 
avoid, if possible, being seen. If the animal misses his sight 
of the fugitive, he immediately gallops off to his haunt; from 
whence it may be inferred that he is not endowed with the 
power of a keen scent. Should he, however, espy his object 
in the tree, wo to the unfortunate native ; he begins. to butt 
with his horn, strikes and penetrates the tree, and continues 
piercing it till it falls, when his victim seldom escapes being 
gored to death. Unless the tree is of a large girth, he never 
fails in breaking it down. Having killed his victim, heleaves 
him without devouring the carcase. The male only is provid- 
ed with the horn. ‘he female has not any thing of the kind. 

N. Y. American. 








A Goop Appetite, or A CramMMER.—In the frozen me 
gions of the North, the appetite for food and the power of di- 
gestion are commonly excessive. Captain Cochran, in his 
account of a journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
gives some remarkuble illustrations of this fact. Admiral 
Saritahef states, that a Yakuti informed him, “ One of their 
men was accustomed to consume when at home, in the space 
of a day, or 24 hours, the hind quarter of a large ox, twenty 
pounds of fat, and a proportionate quantity of melted butter 
for hisdrink. The appearance of the man not justifying the 
assertion, the Admiral had a mind to try his gormandizing 
powers, and for this purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weighing together 
26 Ibs; and although the glutton had already Ureakfested, 
yet did he sit down to it with the greatest eage: ness, and con 
sume the whule without stirring from the spot.” Captain 
Cochran says, ‘I have frequently seen a Yabut, or a Ton- 
gouse, devour forty pounds of meat in a day ;” and “T have 
secn three of those gluttons consume a reindeer ut one meal.” 
He adds, “I myself have finished a whole fish in a frozen 
state, which might have weighed iwo or three pounds; and 
with black biscuit, and a glass of rye brandy, have defied 
either nature or art to prepare a better meal.” 





Scrrentiric —We copy the following questions and an- 
swers in ornithology from the Cincinnati Gazette. The en- 
swers are as learned and luminous as the questions are search: 
ing and profound: 

Teacher: John, can you tell me what cjass and order of 
the insect tribe the Mosqueto belongs to? Boy: Don’t know 
sir. Teacher:-Jacob, can you tell? Boy: Yes sir, he sint 
an insect, he belongs to the bird tribe, and is a species 
Owl, and stings louder in proportion to his bulk, and like the 
owl commits his depredations in the night. Father said that 
t’other night he should think that about forty roosted on his 
nose, and others were scattered on his cheeks and eyebrows. 
The Mosqueto is not like the owl, omnivorous, but is man 
iverous like the bedbug, and like the humming bird, it sucks 
not honey from the flowers, but— Teacher: That will do, 
go above him. The boys may goout. “3 
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Currency Evils.—It is a characteristic of mankind to 
magnify the evils they suffer, and to forget or regard lightly 
all such as affect only their neighbors. Ifany usage, circum- 
stance, or concomitant affect our dear selves unfavorably, we 
are quite sure that nothing equally oppressive was ever borne 
by any body else, and half wonder at our own Christian meek- 
ness in so patiently enduring it. Half the People of this coun- 
try actually believe the evils we experience from a bad Cur- 
rency were never matched in the experience of any other, 
and sigh for the ‘solid stuff’ which circulates in Europe as 
ensuring an exemption from all counterfeits, depreciationand 
vexatiors whatever. 

This is a great mistake. Counterfeit sovereigns are as 
plentiful in England as counterfeit five dollar bills are here, 
and a great deal more difficult of detection. Here, a note is 
counterfeited, and in one week it is so accurately described 
in the newspapers that its circulation is over. Its issuers are 
very often traced out; but at any rate its day is over imme- 
diately; and, its appearance being every where made familiar 








through the medium of counterfeit detectors and ordinary 
journals, it becomes glaringly unsafe to issue it, and it is 
scarcely again heard of. Buta counterfeit coin cannot beso | 
depicted, and may continue to be passed so long as there are | 
knaves to tempt the hazard. 

But depreciation is an evil which is much and very justly | 
complained of among us. It is a disgrace to our legislators | 
as well as to their managers that we have banks breaking | 
very frequently, just as it is that we have more steamboat | 
explosions than all the rest of the world—for, after giving due | 
weight to the fact that. we have more Banks of issue snd_| 
more steamboats than almost all the world beside, it is still | 
true that we have many explosions of each when we need not | 
and should not have any. Our system of Banking has been | 
defective—it greatly needed Reform; and we believe the 
great principle of exacting Security conveyed in pledge to the | 
State, embodied in our General Banking Law, will go far to | 
effect what is needed. The danger of loss by Bank failure | 
ought never to exist, and may just as certainly be guarded | 
agdinst as any evil that may be apprehended. Large capt-| 
tals and limited issues would answer in nine cases out of ten; 
for who ever feared the failure of the Bank of England? or 
of either Bank of the United States? But, whatever might 
be effected by mere regulation, the system of exacting ample 
security for all issues to be conveyed in trust to the State may 
be rendered absolutely certain. We do not, therefore, re- 
gard the risk of loss by fuilure a legitimate one; though the 
hazard of temporary Suspension can hardly be absolutely 
averted. That, however, is but a minor evil. 

But depreciation is a theme of very general complaint, as 
though it were something never heard of but in connection 
with a paper currency. The man who is compelled to pay 
twenty-five cents discount occasionally on uncurrent money 
complains as though his were a case of extreme hardship. 
But depreciation, which is here in good part the result of mal- 
conduct and the want ef salutary Currency regulation, is an | 
inevitable concomitant of a gold currency. The process is 
steadily and constantly going on, and cannot be avoided so 
long as the gold is kept in circulation. The annual loss to 
England, from this source alone, amounts to a very large 
sum. Sovereigns which have been in brisk circulation for a 
few years require remelting, and must be made up to full 
weight at the expense of the holder. Even with all allow- 
ance for light coin, (which is valued by its weight instead of 
its denomination, ) the iast emission of gold cost about $350,- 
000, and the Government and the Bank of England are dis- 
puting which shall bear the loss. The merchants, bankers 
and business men of London complain of the depreciation of 
gold coin as a serioys evil. The Bank takes only such as are 
full weight, unless buying by weight; and it is said thatnear- 
ly one-half the sovereigns presented at its counter are reject- 
édas light. This is probably an exaggeration; but theweigh 
ing and scrutinizing and disputing the value of coin is a seri- 
ous vexation in that country—about equal to the blessings of 
acurrency of New-England Small Notes and Jersey shin- 
plasters. From all such, deliver us. 

The natural wear and loss of the coin is not the only de- 
preeiating influence to which it is subjected. Every other 
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rascal in the Three Kingdoms is contriving some new planto 
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get six pence worth of gold out of a sovereign yet vo that it 
shali pass out of his hands a sovereign still. One of the 
latest of these nefarious projects is entitled “‘ sweating.” A 
large number of guineas or sovereigns are thrown into a bag 
and violently shaken for a considerable time. They are taken 
out each a little smoother and a grain lighter than before, but 
this is imperceptible, while they look brighter and fresher 
than ever. After as many as can be procured have been sub- 
jected to this ordeal, the bag is burned, and the gold dust 
which has been shaken from the pieces is separated from its 
ashes. In this way, the operator may make a guinea or two 
a day by robbing the world of twice or thriceas much. This 
process no ingenuily can guard against, while in effect it is 
worse than counterleiting. The fact is,a gold currency is 
expensive, inconvenient, and liable to rascality, to a far great- 
er extent than a wel! regulated one of paper; and we shall 
be clearly convinced of this if we ever seriously make the trial. 


The Times.—Within the last month a very steady and 
gratifying improvement in the Currency and Exchanges of 
our country has been experienced, with a cor:esponding in- 
crease in the Trade of the Northern Cities and the business 
of the Manufacturing towns and villages. To this improve- 
meat, Michigan and the Chicago and Wisconsin region would 
seem to offer a singular exception. We have every reason 
to believe that the Harvest is as abundant and the produc- 
tive energy generally quite as vigorous and as successfully di- 
rected throughout the North-West as the South-West, yet 
the Currency and general condition of Michigan would seem 
to be the worst at this moment of any State in the Union.— 
Some reason for this is found in the vicious and loose Gen- 
eral Banking Law of that State, which has resulted in much 
bankruptcy and mischief; some in the unaccountable failure 
of the State Loan, which, though said to have been nego 
ciated by Gov. Mason, does not begin to be realized as yet. 
Michigan funds, on an average, are now worse than they were 
three months ago, and worse than those of any other State in 
the Union. 

But another ground of the strong contrast presented be- 
tween the North-West and the South-West is the influence of 
the United States Bank and the great moneyed interest con- 
nected with it, which has been exerted for some time to has- 
ten a Resumption in the South-West, while it is scarcely felt 
at all inthe North-West. The U.S. Bank has heavy credits 
in the Cotton States, but few dealings or dues across the 
Ohio, and must be greatly benefited by a speedy Resumption 
on the part of the States which are its debtors or embarrassed 
by their protracted delinquency. Its Directors have of course 
bent their efforts to the negociation of Southern State Loans 
and other arrangements to facilitate a speedy Resumption in 
that quarter, even by the interposition of the Bank’s estab- 
lished credit as an endorser; and we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed if the Banks of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
do not resume on or before the Ist of January. Even now, 
the rates of Exchange are reduced to 64 on Alabama, 74 on 
Mississippi, and 34 on New-Orleans—a very great improve- 
ment within three weeks. Tennessee holds back; and some 
of her leading journals and financiers earnestly contend that 
an attempt to resume as early as January will prove disas 
trous. We do not think so. To resume withwut making 
preparations for it would doubtless prove a calamitous fuil- 
ure; but the Banks of Tennessee may easily negociate loans 
or other accommodations to meet the heavy demand which 
would otherwise be made onthem. In other words, they 
may readily interpose their own better credit in place of the 
debts of their planters and merchants now outstanding on the 
Atlantic, so as to afford time for their gradual extincticn.— 
We hope to see Tennessee encouraged to take an early stand 
in favor of a Resumption with all the South-West, as soon as 
the Ist of January. If she does, there will be nothing left 
behind but the half-dozen Banks that have proved positively 
insolvent, and a few Michigan Wild-Cats of very dubious 
character; and this, notwithstanding the last Legislature of 
‘hard-mone} Alabama granted a legal suspension till some 
time in 1840, and that of Mississippi passed several acts 
equally injudicious in their tenor. Louisiana, with a credit- 
able caution, refused to legislate at all on the subject. 

Stocks, except ‘ fancies,’ have varied very little within the 
last month. United States Bank has ranged from 1224 to 
124. Our Trust Companies from 112 to 115. When de- 
pressed, it is quite as frequently from a sudden demand for 
money as from any feeling of insecurity. Meentime, heavy. 
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orders for foreign goods have been going forward, and it is 
with difficulty that Exchange on London has been kept below 
the point at which Specie is exported. The range is from 
109 to 110, and even 110§ was paid on Wednesday, being 
packet day. Even now, five franc pieces are in demand for 
exportation to Havre. We can hardly look for a decline un- 
tilthe Fall Orders have gone forward and the new Cotton 
Crop begun to follow them. 

Produce maintains good and even advanced prices. Flour 
ranges from $8 25 to $8 75 for best Western; Wheat $1 55 
to $1 65; Corn 95c.; Rye 95c.; Rice 5c. per Ib. ; Ashes— 
Pots $5 37, Pearls $6 37 ; which is an improvement. Cotton 
is brisk at 9 to 13c. according to quality. In Provisions 
generally there is some improvement. The expectation of 
a failure of the Grain Crop in Europe contributes to this state 
of things. At the last advices, the summer had been very 
stormy and unpropitious in England, and measurably so on 
the Continent. The harvest was commencing under unfa- 
vorable auspices, and Wheat had advanced about six pence 
(York) e bushel since July. 

In our own country, we still believe the harvest has been 
heavy, though great efforts have been made to inculcate a 
contrary opinion. Corn bas suffered severely from drought 
on some pertions of the seaboard, but there was a great deal 
planted, and, since we cannot hear that the drought has been 
destructive for more than 100 miles inland, we believe there 
will be a good yield. Of Wheat and Rye we are morally 
certain there isa great amount in the country, though local 
failures have occurred. There was a very large area sown. 
Still, it is said the new grain comes in very slowly at all the 
Southern flouring establisiments—which aids in keeping up 
the price. Wheat sold at $1 56 to $1 63 at Rochester last 
Saturday; Flour $7 50; Outs 28 a3lc. Maryland and Lower 
Virginia have not balf a curn crop; farther North, the 
drought was less intense and protracted. 

We may remark, as one of the signs of the times, that 
Wool has somewhat improved, and now ranges from 40 to 
58c.—a result of a revival of business in the manufactories. 

In some parts of the Suuth-West, the Cotton has suffered 
from storms and from fiost. There is no doubt, however, of 
at least an average crop—perhaps equal to the unprecedent- 
ed product of last year. 

On the whole, our anticipations of further improvement are 
less sanguine than those of many, but we believe things are 
working right. The country is recovering from its late unex- 
ampled prostration, and another year of prudence and suc- 
cessful industry will efface most of the mementoes of the 
year of sorrow, 1837. 


————— 

Pewnsytvania is the next point of conflict and interest 
in the great political contest now waged throughout the 
United States. The States of Maryland, Georgia and Ar- 
kansas will hold their Elections on the first Monday in 
October, and those of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
on the second Tuesday. There will be a spirited struggle 
in each, but in none so determined, apparently, as in the 
Key-Stone State. We shall not now indulge in specula- 
tions. 

The Whigs of Philadelphia city has nominated nearly 
their old Ticket: John Sergeant, George W. Toland for 
Congress; Frederick Fraley for Senate; William A. 
Crabbe, B. Hinchman, Thos. 8. Smith, H. 8. Spackman, 
J. C. Fisher, G. R. Smith, Jacob Gratz for Assembly. 
(The usual Whig majority in the city is about 2,700, or 
nearly two to one.) 

The Whigs and all supporters of Gov. Ritner held a great 
* Young Men’s Convention’ at Pittsburgh last week—an im- 
mense gathering of thousands, though the juvenility of all its 
members is not so certain. Hon. William Heister of Lan- 
caster waz President, with more Vice Presidents and Secre 
taries than we have time count, and stiring speeches weve 
made by Hon. Richard C. Biddle, Judge Brackenridge, and 
C. H. Draragh, of Pittsburg, T. C: Hambly of York, Messrs. 
Furvelly of Crawford, Ford of Lancaster, &c. &c. They al| 
seemed to consider Mr. Ritner's election a settled thing, and 
to talk accordingly, while they acted as though it was not too 
sure to need further exertion. 


Hon. Henry L. Piuckney has been re-elected Mayor of 
Charleston, S. C. over Hon. James Lynah, and three or four 
other competitors. Politics had nothing to do with the elec- 
tion. 











Nzew-Yorx—The Nominations.—The two State Conven- 
tions assembled respectively at Herkimer and Utica on Wed- 
nesday of this week, for the nomination of candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor. Every County was fully 
represented in each, and a spirit of resulute determination 
was Universally prevalent. 

From Herkimer, we hear only in general terms that Hon. 
Witcus L. Marcy of Albany was nominated for re-election 
as Governor and Hon. Joun Tracy of Chenangoas Lieuten- 
ant Governor, with great unanimity. No other candidate for 
Governor was thought of. 

At Utica, a diversity of preference existed. Hugh Max- 
well, Esq. of this city was chosen President of the Conven. 
tien, and the usual Committees appointed. Messrs. Max- 
well and C. Starr ably addressed the Convention. An in- 
formal ballot was then taken for Governor, with the follow- 
ing result : 


William H. Seward, 52 Francis Granger, 39 
Luther Bradish, 29 Ogden Edwards, 4 


Total 124: noclear majority. 
e The regular ba!loting gave the following results: 
Ist ballot. 2d ballot. 3d ballot. 4th ballot. 
67 


William H.Seward, 52 60 59 
Francis Granger, 39 52 60 48 
Luther Bradish, 29 10 2 8 
Ogden Edwards, 4 3 2 
blank, 0 0 1 
124 125 124 123 


When the cars left Utica on Thursday morning, the nomin- 
ation for Lieutenant Governor had not been made, but it was 
understood that LurHer Brapisu had been agreed on. If 
so, the Whigs have a ticket which will poll all their own votes 
at least; while the flattering unanimity with which Gev. Mar- 
cy was selected at Herkimer evinces that he is deemed by his 
party the pilot to weather the storm, if any body can do it. 
We are now fairly embarked ina contest which is certain to 
prove most animated in its character as well as important in 
its consequences. The issue defies prediction. 


Maine.—The great contest, which has been for months in 
energetic progress in this State, ‘came off’ on Monday, and 
the Administration party have regained their ascendancy by 
a handsome majority. Every nerve was strained to the ut- 
most; and the result proves that the latent strength in that 
State has throughout been with that party. The vote is enor- 
mously increased from that of any former year, and is proba 
bly quite equa! to the whole number of legal voters in the 
State. The Whigs have gained in their old strong hold, Ken 
nebec, and about held their own in Lincoln and Cumberland ; 
but York and Oxford, which border on New-Hampshire, have 
rolled out their thousands against them,and Waldo is teport- 
ed to have given 2,600! against them. It is the contest of 
1834 over again. 

The Whigs have reélected Mr. Evans to Congress from 
Kennebec and chosen Mr. Benjamin Randall from Lincoln. 
It is doubtful whether they get another. Cumberland is said 
to have elected Albert Smith, Adm. by 16 majority overall, 
and 87 over Ezekiel Whitman, Whig. York has chosen Na- 
than Clifford, Adm. by near 1,000; Waldo has of course re- 
elected Hugh J. Anderson, Adm. and we presume Mr. Noyes, 
Whig, is beaten in Hancock and Washington, though the re- 
turns are notin. ‘there is.some doubt about Penobscot. 
Virgil D. Parris is re-elected in Oxford ‘too easy.’ Full re- 
turns in our next. ‘ 

? 1838 Kent. Fairfield. 1837. 5044 Parks. 


Cumberland (27 towns)..6413 6/15 5078 
York ...... (25 “ )..4581 5578 3488 4134 
Lincoln.... (29 “ 55473 4387 4465 3224 
Kenmebec.. (16 “ )..4991 2390 4148 1904 
Somerset. .. é 2 “ j).. 204 198 166 143 
Piscataquis. (20 “ ).. 954 1072 809 742 
Waide..... (25 “ )..2161 4763 1509 2939 
Oxferd..... (27 “ )..2321 3989 1752 2763 
Hanceck... (10 “ )..1171 1210 

Penebscot.. (41 “ )..3422 4206 3489 3853 


221 towns. .31691 34308 





James Phillips, Esq., elected Treasurer of Mississippi last 
November, died at Jackson on the 12th ult. He was a gen- 


tlemen of high character and extensive populerity. Col. 


George R. Fall, Adm. who was his opponent lest year, is 
anneunced as « candidate for the vacant office. 
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Vermont.—The Election in this State has resulted in the 
general success of the Whig party by a majority somewhat 
increased from last year. There is a gain of over 1000 inthe 
Southern and central Counties, but some loss in the North, 
so that Gov. Jenison’s majority will not much exceed 5,000 
votes. Last year 4,522. David M. Camp is elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Henry F. Janes Treasurer by atout the 
same majority. Last year, the Whig Treasurer failed of an 
election by the People. 

For Members of Congress, Mr. Hall in the First District 
has near 2,000 majority; Mr. Slade in the Second about 
2,500; Mr. Everett in the Third over 2,000—all Whigs re- 
elected. In the Fifth, Mr. Fletcher, Adm. is re-elected by 
sbout 400—the standing majority in the District. In the 
Fourth, we still believe there is no choice; though the scat- 
tering votes are fewer than weexpected, and Mr. Smith, Adm. 
has come very near an election. Franklin County, which 
has been very equally divided in National politics, gives Mr. 
Smith 400 majority on local and ‘ Patriot’ grounds. Still, 
we believe he lacks some 50 votes of an election. 

Of the Senators, the Whigs have elected 3 in Rutland coun- 
ty, 3 in Addison, 3 in Windham, 4 in Windsor, (if one is not 
defeated by a split,) 3 in Orange, 1 in Bennington, 1 in Chit 
tenden, 1 in Orleans,and 1 in Grand Isle—total 20. Their 
opponents have 1 in Bennington, 1 in Chittenden, 3 in Frank- 
lin, 2 in Washington, 2in Caledonia, 1 in Essex, and 1 in La 
Moile—total 10: sameaslast year. The Whigs have gained 
the 3 in Orange, and lost 1 each in Bennington, Chittenden 
and Franklin. Full returns may reverse one or two of these, 
as the contest in Caledonia, Essex, and one or two other 
Counties, are very close. 

In Representatives, the Whigs have gained largely. The 
Vergennes Vermonter claims forty-eight changes in their fa- 
vor, besides 12 Conservatives. Perhaps 24 changes, making 
a difference of 48, are intended. We believe the changes 
exceed 30. 

I> The Lamoille River Express (Johnson, Vt.) informs 
us that Hon. John Smith, who was a candidate for Con- 
gress in the Fourth District of that State, is a Democrat, 
and has been the candidate of that party for Speaker, in the 
Vermont Legislature. It says further that we might have 
known hewasin favor of the Sub-Treasury. We certainly 
did not know it, having heard the direct contrary affirmed 
with much confidence by those who professed to find their 
authority in the assurances of Mr. Smith. 

As to his being the Adm. candidate for Speaker, we now 

recollect that such was the fact, though we had forgotten 
it. We remembered that he had been several times elect- 
ed Speaker as an Anti-Mason, and once, we believe, as a 
National Republican, and had understood that his present 
position was equivocal. If we mistake not, we have seen 
articles in the L. M. Express, recommending him as a 
friend of the Canadian Patriots, and insisting that that was 
the material question involved in the pending contest. 
However, we will take the word of the Express for the al- 
leged fact that he is a Sub-Treasury man. 








Ixt1vo1s.—We have at length nearly full returns of the 
votes cast for Governor in the recent Illinois election. 
Seventy counties give Col. Carlin, Adm. 30,506 votes and 
Mr. Edwards, Whig, 29,422: Carlin’s majority 1,084. 
This is a pretty fair test of party strength, though rather 
favorable to the Whigs, so far as the vote actually polled is 
concerned; but it is known that the very great andalmost 
unanimous alien vote polled for the Administration tickets 
on the lines of the several State Works, (any man, citizen 
or alien, who has been six months in the State, being en- 
titled to vote in [llinois) is an odds, which the Whigs need 
not expect to encounter again. Neither candidate appears 
to have enjoyed any considerable local or personal popular- 
ity. 

We have for three weeks successively announced the 
probable election to Congress of Mr. Douglass, Adm. in 
the Third District, but the latest accounts put the boot on 
the other leg. It has been a remarkably close run, and it 
now seems that John T. Stuart, Whig, is chosen by about 
50 majority, allowing Henry to give him but 30, while other 
accounts give him 70 in that County, and elect him by nine- 
ty odd votes. The mistakes made by the Administration 
press in regard to this resultare most extraordinary. Week 
after week we have been deceived with 800 majority for 


Douglass in La Salel, 50 in Will, 300 in McHenry, 100 in 
Calhoun, 334 in Kane, 100 in Whitesides, and other mis- 
statements of the kind, which it requires a great stretch of 
charity to consider accidental. Last week, we were taken 
in by a pretended ‘ official’ statement in the Vandalia Stats 
Registry, giving Douglass 397 majority in that County in. 
stead of 317, and thus reversing the result. Now, we hear 
that the clerk of Stephenson County will not render his 
poll books, and thus oblige the returning offices to give Mr, 
Douglass the certificate. Should this be so, it cannot cast 
a shadow of doubt over Mr. Stuart’s right to the seat, if 
he has votes enough, including those of Stephenson. We 
do not believe Mr. Douglass would accept of such a return 
and proceed to Washington upon it. 

As to the Legislature, we believe the Whigs have it, 
The Adm. bulletin says 20 to 20 in the Senate with an Adm. 
Lieutenant Governor to give the casting vote; 46 Adm. 
to 44 in the House, with 1 to hear from. The Whig state. 
ment says 22 Whig, 2 Conservative, 16 Adm. in the Sen. 
ate; 46 Whig, 5 Conservative, 41 Adm. in the House, 
The truth lies probably between them. 

Governor. ay 3d, Dist. President, 
Whig. Ad 


§ Whig. Adm. m. 1 

Counties, Edwards, Carlin, Stuart. Douglass. Whig, V.B. 
Adams, .....++.+. 895 1179... 971 1105.... 380 651 
Boone, ...eeeeees 95 93... 90 96...(Jo Daviess) 
Bureau, ....s00. 246 107... 274 151.... (Putnam) 
Calhoun,........ 159 80... 163 65.... (no return, 
Cass, ...cee002+. 335 198... 320 214,.... (Morgen. 
Cook, ..eceesesee 839 1667... 839 1667.... 534 514 


De Kalb, ...0.2-. 25 245... 21 258.... (Cook) 
Fulton, .....20.+. 774 808... 768 808.... (no return.) 
Green, ...+++.++-1037 = 1354...1013 1330.... 711 1037 


Henry, ..eeseeses «+» 30m, 
Hancock, ....-.-. 633 436... 629 
Jo Daviess, ...... 765 467... 747 
Kane, .cccccccces coe SE 
Knox, .cccccccses 389 354... 402 347.42. 176 205 
La Salle, ........ 600 1309... G07 1291.... 149 248 
Livingston, .....+.- 19 1].... (McLean) 


++ (no retura,) 
458.... 340 260 
463.... 615 366 
517.... (no return) 


M’Donough, «.... 332 «382... 365 «366... 193 158 
Mercer,..s+.s-- 176 66... 166 66... 71% 
M'Henry, ....... 239 299... 238 301.... (no return.) 


eeeeee1953 = 1644.. .1868 
eee 202 287... 207 


1749....1582 1720 


ought 293 94 B13 


Macon, .....- 


M’Lean, ........ 665 453... 721 536.... 425 427 
Ogle, ..sceceeee. 240 55... 532-373... (no revurn) 
Peoria, ....+++2-+ 509 488... 502 476.... 231 300 
PERG, coccccccccce 747 845... 763 857.... 331 366 
Putnam, ..... - 387 314... 425 313.... 415. 263 





Rock Island,..... 266 123... 253 
Sangamon, .......1856 1401...1783 
Schuyler, ......-. 780 811... 784 
Stephenson, ...... 215 68... 207 71.. .(Jo Daviess.) 
Tazewell, ....... 773 494.... 310 336 
Warren, ...e.+.6. 424 = 293... 444 «=. 272.... 144-28 


124.... (no return.) 
1488....1464 903 
788.... 384 490 


Whitesides, ..... - 155 =: 161... (no return) 

Will, .cccccccccee SID 521... 685 615.... 186 306 

Winnebago,...... 284 184... 278 179.... 70 8&8 
Total, 3d Dist. 18,354 18,297 


O7Greene and Henry disputed: we give one to each party. 


MississiPP1.—A strenuous effort is now being made to in 
duce a good portion of the old Nullifiers of this State w 
unite with the regular Van Buren party in support of the 
Sub-Treasury scheme and the general policy of the Adminis- 
tration, as they have done in Alabama—it would seem, with 
a fair prospect of success. A meeting has been held in fur- 


and another in Yazoo County, both hitherto ‘State Rights.’ 
The Vicksburgh Sentinel and Expositor, an ultra-State Rights 
paper, is out warmly in favor of the Sub-Treasury. Ifthe 
proposed coalition should be formed, it cun hardly fail of at 
least a temporary triumph. 





AvaBamMa.—The Administration journals divide the new 
Legislature of this State-as follows: 
Senate - - Sub-Treasury -- 19 Bank Whig -- 9 
House -- “ “ -- 63 “ “ -- $l 
Joint Ballot —83 —40 
In the Sub-Treasury class are included many old Nullifiers, 
who may be presumed hardly reconciled to the full support 
of Mr. Van Buren: and, in fact, about every body who is un- 
derstood to be hostile to a National Bank. Ex-Speaker Me- 
Clung who declares himself equally hostile to the Sub-Tree 
sury and a National Bank, is ranked with the majority in this 
count. There are probably others like him. 


Hon. James K. Polk, Speaker of the House of Represent: 
atives, is announced as a candidate for next Governor of Ten- 
nessee—Gen. Carroll, V. B. declining in his favor. As Mr. 
Polk could doubtless be re@lected to the House, we fancy he 
considers his chance for the Speakership, when there, some- 





what doubtful. 


therance of that object at Mississippi Springs, Hinds, Co. 
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Vincin1a.—Dr. Barthdlomew Egan of Henry Co. and 
William Goggin of Bedford, are severally announced as Whig 
candidates for Congress in the Virginia District, now repre- 
sented by Archibald Staurt, Adm. Of course, one of them 
must back out. 

“Daniel A. Wilson, Esq. (Whig) of Cumberland, for some 
years a member of the House of Delegates, has been brought 
out in the Charlotte District, where Hon. John Bouldin de- 
clines areélection. It is rumored that Mr. Wilson will sup 
port the Sub-Treasury scheme. 


Joseph Roger, Esq. has been nominated for Congress by 
the Whigs of Montgomery Co. Pa. 

James Gerry, Esq. has been nominated for Congress in 
the York District, Pa. by the Adm. party. 

Dr. Joel B. Sutherland has accepted the nomination of the 
Conservatives of Southwark, Philadelphia Co. Pa. to run 
against Col. Paynter as their candidate for Congress. If the 
Whigs unite, as is expected, there will be a severe contest, 
but the odds are with the incumbent. 


Dr. William Doan is the Adm. candidate for Congress in 
the Clermont, Brown and Adams District, Ohio, now Mr. 
Hamer’s. 

Isaac Parrish, Esq. is the Adm. candidate for Congress 
in the Belmont and Guernsey District, Ohio. Hon. James 
Alexander, jr. Whig, is offered for re-election. 

Allen Latham, Esq. Adm. has been nominated for Con- 
gress in opposition to Mr. Bond, in the Chilicothe District, 
Ohio. 

John W. Willey, Esq. is the Adm. candidate for Congress 
in the Cleveland District, Ohio. 

Hon. C. D. Coffin, Whig, is a candidate for re-election to 
Congress from Columbiana and Carroll Counties, Ohio. He 
is very likely to be beaten. 


George Sweney, Esq. of Crawford Co. is the Adm. can- 
didate in the Richland and Huron District, via Paterson, 
Adm. 

Hon John G. Polhill, Judge of the Ocmulgee Circuit, 
Georgia, died in Cass county on the 26th ult. while on a jour- 


“ People’s Monitor and Warren Democrat” is the title of 
a Whig Ritner journal of very fair appearance, of which No. 
Thas just reached us fiom Warren, Pa.; M. Millington, 
publisher. {3 Willhe tell us whenthe Lumbermen’s Bank 
is going to resume, and how much its notes are worth at this 
present ? 

Gen. Jackson has broken a blood vessel, and is said to be 
declining in health. 


“The Albany Daily Advertiser,” an old and respectable 
Whig journal, makes its appearance on a new and beautiful 
type, J. B. Van Schaick, Editor; E. W. & C. Skinner, pub- 
ishers. 

Sickness has prevailed tu a great extent this season through 
Western Ohio, Michigan, and Northern Illinois—says the 
Editor of the Buffalunian. Strangers have been the greatest 
sufferers. 


Cattle Show and Fair.—It is matter of pride and con- 
gratulation that there is one institution among us, which duly 
appreciates the value of extending to the Agricultural inter- 
rests of this great State, that encouragement which their im- 
portance so eminently demands. It is likewise matter of 
fact, notoriously so, that New-York is several generations be- 
hind New-England in her Agricultural pursuits and profi- 
ciency. It is true that in some of the Northern and Western 
counties much attention has been paid to this great source of 
National wealth; but in the neighborhood of the metropolis 
we have heretofore been lamentably deficient. The Mana- 
gers of the American Institute of the City of New-York—a 
Corporation from whose focus, radii are extending over the 
whole continent, and whose influence is spreading in several 
countries in Europe—have enlisted themselves with an ardor 
worthy the objects of its founders, in thie great cause. Its 
first essays, as of right it ought to be, have been made in Wil- 
liamsburgh and Hoboken, to which the best agriculturiste 
gave their attendance, countenance, and support. This was 
striking at the root of the tree, which, well nurtured, must 
bring forth fruit, thirty, sixty and an hundred fold. It is now 
contemplated by the Institute to form an Agricultural Socie- 





GENERAL NEWS. 





nity, to centre and diffuse its practical knowledge, its opera- 
tions, and its effects, by its own body. Nothing can be more 
praiseworthy than this intention, and we look forward with 
confident expectations of its future beneficial results. In the 
mean time every effort is making to induce the farmers to 
come forward with their best implements of husbandry, and 
every possible article which shall place New-York on a giand 
scale among the best Agricultural States of the Union. We 
have the pleasure to state, that the Circular of the Institute 
for the Eleventh Annual Fair, to be held at Niblo’s Garden 
on the 15th of October, which has been spread in all direc- 
tions, has raised the attention of the farmers abroad. Al- 
ready has there been entered for premium and sale, a large 
number of the most improved breeds of Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine, such perhaps has at no former period been congre- 
gated in this city. From the character and practical know- 
ledge of the contributors to this Exhibition, we are warranted 
in saying that those who visit this Fair, either from curiosi- 
ty, or to improve their breeds of stock by purchase, will find 
an ample remuneration for any time or expense that they 


may incur on this occasion. 
an een 


Post Notes.—Does the Edito: of the Ulster Republican 
deceive himself into the belief that he is talking sense when 
he speaks of the issue of Post Notes by a Company for its own 
advantage as a ‘‘ Whig’’ measure ? Must he notbe ashamed 
of such silliness when he reads his own paper? He might as 
well talk of the late storm or frost as a party measure. Wedo 
not know the politics of any body who has had any hand in is- 
suing Post Notes this side of Washington, and it would make 
no difference if wedid. Ifany body has palmed off such notes 
for cash, the law willafford ample redress. If any Company 
has issued them without right, the law will punish the act.— 
If such notes ever become a currency, it is by the consent of 
the community; the issuer is powerless to effect that. Cer- 
tainly, none have been issued under the authority of the last 
Legislature. 

The Ulster Editor says this week that we admit that the 
Delaware and Hudson Company's Post Notes are fraudulent. 
We certainly admitted no such thing, because we know no- 
thing of the sort. Jf they were palmed off as notes payable 
on demand, the act was a fraud, and punishable as such; but 
that does not affect the question of the utility and advantage of 
a proper issue of Post Notes. Of that we are in favor; and, 
when we say proper, we mean such an issue as the United 
States Treasury Notes an the Bank Post Notes contemplated 
by our late Assembly. We believe the Tzeasury Notes have 
greatly benefited the country, by relaxing the severity of the 
pressure; and we believe such an issue of Post Notes as was 
contemplated would have had a similar effect. We do not 
see how party politics have properly any thing to do with this 
subject ; but as the Republican and some other journals seem 
determined they shall have, we must endeavor to avoid it in 
future. And now, if the Editor will publish this brief ar:icle, 
he may say whetever he pleases, and we will notanswera word. 








(> The Ex Clerk of the Assembly devotes nearly a co- 
lumn of his last week’s Fonda Herald to the palliation of his 
late forgery upon us, but to no purpose. He knows, and bas 
known from the beginning, that the sentiment of the Globe 
which we endorsed is simply this, that officers of the Army 
and Navy who make it their study to do as little service and 
get as much pay as possible will never become heroes. That 
is the sentiment and the whole sentiment; but we expressly 
objected to the simile of ‘cobblers and tinkers’ by which it 
was illustrated. True, we did not think the Editor of the 
Globe ought to be crucified for a careless expression, but be 
that as his coadjutors may determine. The convicted for ger 
may writhe and twist as he pleases, since even his own read- 
ers can now see that he intended to belie us. 

We shall not stoop to defend our character against the im- 
putations of the convict. Whether he or we best understand 
and follow the principles of Jefferson is a question of which 
he is not the arbiter. The assertion that we have represent- 
ed The New-Yorker as a neutral paper is simply and wholly 
untrue—if there is one word in the English language we de- 
test more than all others that ‘neuéral’ is the very one. We 
print just such a paper as in our judgement affords an honest 
and clear-sighted view ef whatever of interest is passing in 
the world—knowing well that it must inevitably be colored 





ty, Comprising several of the counties in our immediate vici- 
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\y men of sense) know that too, and make the necessary al- 
lowance. Those who choose take the paper, and those who 
Jo not let it alone; and the intermeddling of those who do , 
not take it to alienate those who do, is purely impertinentand 


insulting. 


The Cherokees.—The Western Georgian of the 28th con- 
tains the following information in relation to the Cherokees: 

“‘ In a former number of our paper we noticed the excite- 
ment which existed among the Cherokees in relatiun to their 
removal by Ross; the greater part of whom had declared a de- 
cided preference to be removed by the Government. This 
excitement had not abated, but ratiier increased, and will, it 
is thought, have a tendency greatly to embarrass and retard 
theirremoval, Unlessa reconciliation is brought about be- 
tween the two parties, and that speedily, another sus; ension 
will ensue, as we pr the ag of the Government 
would not consent to their departure under existing circum- 
stances, even if they were willing to leave—which is not the 
case, there being a goodly number of respectable men among 
them, —o~ net to emigrate under present arrange- 
ments. tedly disappointed in their expectations, the 
common Ine ians have lost all confidence in Ross, and will 
no longer tamely submit to his impositions, or willingly trust 
their families to his protection. 

“ Since writing the above, we learn that some six hundred » 
had left the encampment.and were making their way hack to 
North Carolina, determined not to emigrate under Ross’s 
agency.” 

The Cassville Pioneer, of the same date, in corroboration 
of the above, says : 

‘“* Bya gentleman just from the Agency, we leara that about 
1200 Cherokees have left that place, and taken to the woods. 
These Indians, we understand, are of the Ridge or treaty 
party, and consequently are not in favor of being removed by 
Ross. 











Foreign Exchange.—As the rate of Exchange upon Eng- 
land is rising (though not, we think, to remain long so high) 
it may not be uninteresting or uninstructive to present the tol- 
lowing accurate calculations of the value of gold and silver 
coins. They may be relied on as founded on large transac- 
tions in specie, and will ~erve, among other things, to correct 
some errors in a statement peblished by us some weeks ago, 
as prepared at the Treasury of the United States. 


SILVER. Ibs. oz. 
1000 Mexican dollars will weigh, Troy, 72 3 
$1000 American halves, 71 7 


American silver is 900 fine, Mexican 897. 

Under the term Mexican, are included all South Americam 
dollars, of which Peruvian are rather finer than others, bus. 
not enougt 80, or in too small quantities to affect the average’ 
value. French silver is the same as American. So: 72 lbs 
3 oz, or 867 oz of 897, being equal to 864 11, 900 fine, and» 
859 oz American of 900 fine, being worth $1000, then 864¢11: 
is worth $1005 95, and shows the value of Mexican doléars;. 
compared with American half dollars, as 1 to 1 595 M00, 
rather more than 4 per cent; and as 60 Ibs avoirdupois equat 
72 lbs 11 oz Troy, the weight and probable value can always. 
be ascertained, even when no Troy weights are to be bad. 

GOLD. 

The average weight of sovereigns, when weighed.in thou- 
sands, and apparently new, is about 5120 dwts, or Sdwis 2: 
7-8 oz each—value, at 94 8, $4 85 376-1000, which.may be 
assumed as the average value when imported in qpantities. 
Those that are brought by immigrants, and which bave been 
long in circulation—and in all cases where the proportion of 
those with the St. George is large—will not exceed 5216 
dwts tothe 1000, or 5d. 2 8-4gr. = $4 84 9-260;: under- 
which weight they are not a legal tender in England. 

[N. Y. Amerieas. 


Mutiny.—The crew of the ship Michigan, Capt. Sturges, 
whieh arrived at this port on Friday last from Liverpool, were 
arraigned on Saturday before Judge Ware, ona charge of mu- 
tiny. The facts, as we gather them from a gentleman who 
was present at the examination, are these: Shostlyafter the 
vessel left Liverpool, the crew made regulations: for. them- 
selves, ahd refused todo work after 6 o'clock ip the 

and «ne of the mates who undertook to compe) them to 
their duty, was assaulted and severely beaten by them.. The 
Captain, who went to his assistance, was threatened with per~ 
sonal violence—and during the remainder of the voyage, hav- 
ing a large amount of specie on board, thought it most pru- 





- 
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dent to submit, ina measure, totheirterms. Fiveofithe crew 
were bound over for further examination in tbe sum. of $500» 
each. The remainder of the crew, who han 28g el re- 


turned to their duty, were discharged by 
tain. ; o> vance eae 


Horrid Affair at Vicksburg Miss.—On the ashes 
23d July, some 10 or 15 young men undertook to-inflict 
ishment on a German family of es a father and t 
sons named Flekenstein, who were accused of keeping a-bad 
house. J. A. Helt, a young German, led the way, and aseond~ 
ing a staircase fired and wounded one of the sons in the jaw, 
when a volley of 4 o: 5 shots were returned, and Helt’s skull 
and brains lown against the wall. His comredes thes ran, 








by our own earnest convictions. Our readers (who arte main- 
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FROM ENGLAND. 
By the Quebec, from London, we have dates to the 7th ult. 
Cotton Market.—Large sales had been effected at Liver- 
pool. The demand for our staple was increasing, and the 
market steadily improving. : 

The Money Market wears a favorable aspect. The de- 
mand for goods in the manufacturing districts fully keeps 
pace with the supply. Prices were firm, and the stock on 
hand lower than usual. 

The political news is unimportant. In the House of Lords 
the Irish Tithe Bill had been called up, and the proposition 
to grant £900,000 on account of the arrears in the collec- 
tions, was under discussion. Lord Brougham condemned the 
measure as a violation of religious liberty. 

William Boake, a distinguished American merchant, was 
found drowned in the Thames on the 3d ult., with such se- 
vere inarks of violence upon his person as to lead to the sus- 
picion that he had been murdered. 

The reports from all parts of the kingdom were highly fa- 
vorable to the agricultural interests. The crops are abun- 
dant, but the farmers complain loudly of the continued wet 
weather. Constant rains (for the want of which we have so 
long suffered) interfere materially with the harvest. 

A novel speculation.—A Mr. Chaltas hed been arrested 
on a charge of manufacturing and selling documents, purport- 
ing to be despatches of ambassadors and other diplomatic 
agents of the French Government. The principal person to 
whom Chaltas sold these papers, was Mr. Fabricius, the 
Dutch minister, who had been ordered to leave Paris in 24 
hours. M. Fabricius was obliged to admit that he had of- 
fered and paid bribes to a large amount for papers relating 
to the Hollando-Belgic question, which Chaltas was to have 
purloined from the Foreign Office. The impostor will be 
brought to trial as soon as possible. 

The Place de la Concorde has been ornamented with eight 
beautiful statues, representing the principal cities in the pro- 
vinces of France. 


Encke’s comet begins to he talked of. This comet, which 
completes its revolution in 1200 day-, will be visible in the 
ensuing autump. 


same period it will also be nearest the earth. It is (says M. 


| 


Victor Hugo has received the order of the ‘ Legion of 
Honor’ from Leopold of Belgium. 


Abd-el-Kader, shad made an expedition with 1800 camels 
to attack the town of Am-Madi, between Morocco and the 
interior of the North of Africa, but was driven off by hordes 
of Bedouins. Abd-el-Kader had no artillery. 

Library of Catalogues.—In the excessive multiplication 
of books, by the improved facilities of the press, the Minister 
of the Interior of France, has resolved upon the wise mea- 
sure of collecting together the catalogues of every public li- 
brary, college and institution of art, &c. in the kingdom. 
This itself would form a library. 

The Council of Luxembourg have petitioned Leopold 
against the partition of the province from Belgium. The 
wishes of the people have but little weight with thediploma- 
tists of Europe; and should the crowned heads conclude to 
divide the territory amongst themselves, (after the manner of 
Poland), it would not, in the least, surprise us. 

A very great crowd of illustrious persons were assembled 
at Toplitz in July, among them the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, a host of Princesses and Arch 
Dukes of Austria, &c., old Metternich, &c. 

Antiquities at Rome.—There has been dug up at Rome a 

bas relief of large dimensions representing the interior of a 
Roman bakery, where are to be seen all the details of the 
making of bread. It is supposed to have decorated a monu- 
ment dedicated to the goddess Annona, protectress of wheat 
and food. The aqueduct of the Emperor Claudius, is also 
being exhumed and excites great admiration by its colossal 
dimensions and the boldness of its style. 
The ‘Prussian State Gazette of the 29th July, estimates at 
| nearly 100,000 the number of political exiles dispersed 
throughout the four governments of Siberia. Those trans- 
ported to the government of Jennisscisk, from 1823 to 1835, 
amounted alone to 25,597. 

French Exploring Expedition South.—News from Capt. 
D’Urville had been received, dated Island of Conception, 
Chili, April 10, where the Astrolabe and Zelee had safely 
arrived. After being a month shut uf in the Straits of Ma 
jgellan, he left Jan. 8, and in iat 64, a few days after, came 
|to a solid body of ice for 240 miles, near the New Orkneys. 
In the beginning of February the two vessels were hemmed 
in so completely, that the commander almost despaired of 








It will be in its perihelion, or part of its | 
orbit nearest the sun on the 15th of December, and about the } 


extricating them. On Feb. 9, he got clear with an E. S. E. 
wind, and sailed 300 miles along the barrier, when seeing 
that it stretched towards the Sandwich Islands North, and 
without any opening, he was induced by these circumstan- 








Arago) a vast nebulosity, 64,000 times larger in volume than || ces, and the breaking out of the scurvy during 52 days severe 
the earth, yet such is the tenuity of its substance, thatin 1795 || navigation in the ice, to proceed March 7, to the coast of 
Sir William Herschel was able to discern through its mass a || Chili. 


star of the 20ch magnitude. 


Remains of Napoleon.—The Maritime Prefect of Cher- 


First Departure of a Steam Vessel for St. Petersburgh. '| bourg has received orders to hasten the armament of the 
—On the ist of August, the steam ship Sirius, recently || frigate the Reine Blanche, which it is believed at Cherbourg 
trading between London and New York, sailed from East || is destined to proceed to St. Helena to receive on board the 
Lane stairs, Bermondsay, for St. Petersburgh. This is the || remains of Napoleon. 


first steam ship that has left the Thames for the Russian cap- || 


ital. She had a number of passengers—principally mer- 
chants. 

Sir John Harvey, Governor of New Brunswick, is spoken 
of as commander of the forces in Canada. 

Baron Hume is dead, aged 82. His great work on the 
criminal jurisprudence of Scotland leaves him an imperisha- 
ble fame. 

Fraxce.—It is announced that the French Government 
had formally demanded the expulsion of Louis Bonaparte 
from the Swiss territory. 

The French ship of war Recherche has been sent by the 
Government on an expedition to Spitzbergen. Bernadotte, 
of Sweden, has appointed two eminent professors of Upsal to 
join it. 

The memoirs of Lafayette by his family, published in three 
large octavos, are now compleie. The last volume has the 
correspondence between the General and Louis Philippe. 

The widow of Dulong the chemist, deceased, had’her pen- 
sion raised by Louis Philippe to 2000 francs. 

Four beautiful “Bayaderes’”’ and three native musicians, 
fresh from the pagoda of Jaggernaut, have arrived at Paris 
and are engaged to dance and play at the Opera house. 

A Spanish company of theatricals are performing with 
great applause at Marseilles. The patois on that coast is 
nearly aliied to the Spanish tongue. 

Frederick Cuvier, (an eminent naturalist and brother to 
the Baron) died recently at Strasbourg aged 64. 

Marshal Soult arrived at Paris on the Ist from London. 

Magnificent paintings on glass, (the art of manufacturing 
which was supposed to have been lost) are now executed 
with great beauty at Sevres, under the auspices of Louis 
Philippe. 

The joiners of Paris, having formed a ‘Trades’ Union,’ six 
of the ringleaders were arrested. 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 
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Triumph of Sails over Steam.—This is odd but true. A 
French Corvette met May Ist in lat. 13 N. and long. 33 W. 
the little iron steamboat Voudor, of 30 horse power, which 
left Liverpool, March 16, for Rio Janeiro. The iron so 
affected the compass, that she had got complete'y twisted 
| about, and thus detained at sea—was nearly out of food and 
fuel, both of which the corvette supplied, and kindly took the 
steamer in tow for some days. 


Spary.—The affairs of this unhappy country are, as usual, 
in a state of confusion amounting almostto anarchy. A.tthe 
last accounts, Espartero was still at Logrono, insisting upon 
the removal of the Ministers of Justice and of Finance, and 
threatening to resign his command if the requisition was not 
complied with. The council has agreed that the ministry 
should remain as it was, or retire en masse. 


Baron de Meer with 7,500 men has entirely defeated the 
Carlist force of Count d’Espagne, consisting of 10,000 men, 
and entere:! Solsona. 


The Carlists have been “entirely defeated” (on paper,) 
and are now as strong as ever. 


From France.—By the arrival of the ship Troy, Capt. 
Wood, we have received Paris and Havre journals to Axg. 
4, and a Havre Circular of the 3d. 


A letter from Florence mentions that the Countess Lipona 
(the sister of Napoleor) has given instructions to her agent 
in Paris, to appropriate one half of the pension granted tu 
her by France to her four children—a measure that will be 
of much service to her two sons, who are now in the United 
States, and who have nothing to depend upon but the fruits 
of their own honorable exertions. Te will perhaps have es- 
caped the recollection of many, that the Countess, after the 
death of Murat, married General McDonald, of the Austrian 
service, who is now dead. 

A letter of the 27th ult. from Viana, states that on the 
preceding day Espartero had reviewed 12,000 troops in the 








camp, and that in consequence of a report that he had re- 











signed his command, all his men at the moment of his placi 
bimself in the centre of the division, demanded with loud ac. 
clamations that he should remain at their head. The Gene, 
ral with deep emotion replied that he would combat for and 
with his troops, and that he would not quit them before the 
arms of Spain were crowned with victory. This answer js 
said to have raised the enthusiasm of his troops to the hi 
est pitch. Stores of provisions had been collected th 

out the whole line, and Leon-el-Conde were taking measures 
in the Rioja to ensure the subsistence of the troops for the 
entire of the winter, should the campaign producero decisive 
result. 





Nusia.—The language of this country is at last likely to 
come under the notice of learned Europeans, Dr. Lowe hay. 
ing, during his residence there, completed a Nubian Gram. 
mar and Vocabulary, the first ever compiled, as the la 
has never before been reduced to writing; and which will be 
published immediately on the learned author’s return to 
land. This tongue bears no resemblance to the Berber dig. 
lects of Algiere or Dongola, or any other known to Dr. Lowe, 
The Doctor has also procured some specimens of Nubian 
poetry. 





Ecypt.—A letter from Alexandria, published in the Cow 
rier Francais, states, that with the exception of some mortars 
and howitzers, all the urtillery shipped on board the Egyp. 
tian squadron had been relanded, and (confit matory of our 
previous accounts) ascribes the pacific attitude resumed 
Mehemet Ali to the remonstrances and the influence of the 
representatives of Great Britain, France, and Austria. 


Health of Charleston —Tte Mercury of last Monday, says: 
“* We have the gratification of announcing positively on the 
concurring testimuny of our principal Physicians, that the fe- 
ver has considerably decreased, both in the frequency and in- 
tensity of its attacks. The few eases of recent Occurrence 
have yielded readily to the remedies applied, and with a con 
tinuance of the present favorable and pleasant weather, we 
tmeay hope that contrary to the experience of former years, it 
will disappear entirely long before frost.” 








Indian Troubles.—The St. Louis Republican of the 30th 
ult. states that Gen. Gaines “‘ has issued an order to the iroops 
now in garrison at Jefferson Barracks,to march immediately 
fur the council ground appointad by the Cherokees, in the In- 
dian territory, onthe 11th September. The troops are placed 
under the command of Major B. Riley. The Ist Regimentof 
Dragoons, stationed at Fort Leavenworth, are also detailed 
for the expedition. Gen. Gaines will be present atthe coum 
cil in person.” 





From Nacogdoches.—The report of the burning of this 
place is partially confirmed. The latest intelligence states 
that the Mexicans in that part of Texas, said to be three hun- 
dred in number, had risen in arms, and proceeded to join 1500 
Indiuns in that vicinity, who were commanded by three Mex- 
ican generals from Metamoras. The Texans seemed tocon- 
sider the rising of little importance. Gen Houston, however, 
who was in Nacogdoches at the time, issued a proclamation, 
calling out six hundred of the militia. On the 12th, Gen. 
Ruch had already assembled 400 men mounted, and 250 more 
were on their way to join him. It was believed in Nacog- 
doches that the Indians and insurgents expected to receive 
large reinforcements. 


The Fires in New-Jersey.—The Salem Banner says: “ The 
fires in the pines are not so extensive as represented. It is 
true, a very large scope of land has been burned over, but no 
buildings, except cabins, have yet been ascertained as de- 
stroyed. Jackson’s Furnace was saved with much difficulty. 
The fire is not within 40 miles of this town, in a direct line.’ 





Specie Governments.—France has $400,000,000 of specie. 

Great Britain has $150,000,000. 

The United States has $80,000,000. 

Yet France, with more than double the amount of specie 
owned by Great Britain, has no such commerce, no 
manufactures, so such political freedom as belongs to Great 
Britain. . 

France has just five times as much specie as the United 
States, yet France is not so prosperous in any respect as 
this country—she has no such great works of improvements 
as we have, and her people are less enlightened, less liberal 
and less free than this people. 

In France the hard money system of despotism and bar- 
barism prevails, while in the United States the people are 
springing onward and upward in the scale of national great- 
ness, under an admirable credit system. 


Abolition.—The Pittsburg Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church adjourned on the 27th July. They 
opted resolutions expressive of their opposition to slave- 
ry, but they declare that they “judge it incompatible with 

the duties and obligations of Methodist preachers to s 
their time in delivering abolition lectures, contributing t0 
the getting up of abolition meetings, attending abolition 
conventions, or in circulating abolition papers. oe 
[J of Commerce. . 
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£7 5 R. Wecoin, . has i the e Agency of The 
New-Yorker at Pittsburgh, Pa. Our friends in Western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are assured that payments and subscriptions te him will be 
the same as to this effice. 

Mr James D, Fitzgerald is now on a tour of collection for the New- 
Yorker, through the middle and Western States. We trust each and 
every subscriber will be prepared to welcome him. 

U7 Dr. Moses Hart, our late Agent, is urgently requested to call at 
this office and settle. Until notice is given that he has done so, his 
receipts given after the date of our Jast notice will not be valid. 





— 





The Knickerbecker fer September appears late in the month, but its 
excellence will atone for the delinquency. We have not time to par- 
ticularize this week ; but the way Land Speculation is walked into in 
‘The Kushoro Property, A Tale,’ is delightful to the unbitten. We 
meditate transposing the tale to our columns, despite‘its great length, 
and its manifest injustice to our friends the owners of unbuilt cities— 
but this last is nothing. ‘Let those laugh who win,’ and those who 
happen to lose must expect to be laughed at, whether there be reason 
in the process or not. ‘The American Revolution,’ in-its moral and 
social influences is admirably considered by J. R. Tyson of Philadel- 
phia. The Literary Materials of this number are of the right kind, 
devoted rather to an exposition of the works they treat of than an 
exhibition of the writer’s capacities, erudition and opinions of things 
ingeneral. The Knickerbocker must be winning its way to general 
and high regard. (Clark and Edson, 161 Broadway.) 


Physiology for Schools.—A small volume of 224 pages has just been 
published at the American Common School Union, 128 Fulton-street, 
entitled “ Human Physiology, for the use of Elementary Schools; by 
Charles A. Lee, M.D.” The idea of a familiar treatise on Physiology 
is a good one, though we are not so sure that the subject may be 
advantageous introduced imto Schools. As a volume of a School 
Library it would be excellent, and we hope it will not be forgotten by 
those who have the making up of such Libraries. 








Town's Spelling Book.—A new edition of this work has been pub- 
lished by J. O. Taylor. We like the work, and have already given 
our reasons for liking it. It exhibits many improvements on the plan 
of older Spelling-Books. It has one fault, however; using the Italic 
for the sound of z, when Italics are generally used to denote silent 
letters. The idea of defining the words of a spelling lesson by each 
other is a good one. 





The last Journal of the American Institute contains articles on the 
following subjects, viz : 


Eleventh Annual Fair of the American Institute, to be held at Nib- 
f , 1838; Projectors, Inventors, &c.; Notice of 
Fair of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsy yan : Com- 
munication on Agricultural School; D rections for the Cultivation of 
Madder; Letter trom H. A. 8. Vearborn on the Acclimation and Cul- 
tivation of ‘Tropical Plants, &c.; List of Patents issued by the Patent 
Office of the United States in June, 1838; Maritime Steam Projects; 
ice and Sea Towing Steamer—Commuanication of D. Wolcott Crock- 
or; Fiax—Statement and Letter of F.J. Schermerhorn; Notice of 
lrou Steamboats; Experiment of the New Steamer Rainbow; The 
Process of Manufacturing White Lead, adopted at Hull, England ; 
Notice of Geological Survey of the State of New-York ; Synopsis of 
New Steamboat Law for the Better Security of Passengers on board 
Steamb ; St t of Public Libraries; Effects of Compressed 
Air on the Human Body ; Ploughs, &c.—Letter of Mr. Josiah Duteh- 
er; Ploughiug Exhibition and Cattle Show at Hobuken, Awards, &c.; 
Britanuia Ware—Letter from C. H. Delavan; Notices; Memoir of 
Col. Samuel L. Knapp; National Botanic Institution; Correction of 
Mr. Webster’s Speect ; The British Queen Steamship ; Rotary Steam- 
engine, Invented by Roger M. Sherman, Esq.; Flax ; Argave Sisala- 
va, Or Sisal Hemp Plant; Tropical Plants, ph Bennett’s Steam-en- 
gine; Planting Harrow, Ploughivg Exhibition, &c.; Improved Breeds 
of Cattle; Further Notice of Rotary Steam-engine, invented by R. 
M. Sherman ; The Mouthiy Genesee Farmer ; Pioughing Exhibition, 
&c.; Explusion of Steamboat Boilers. 











Mrs. Sigourney.—The ‘ Religious Souvenir’ for 1838, we learn from 
various papers, is to be edited by this esteemed and distinguished lady. 
She is a poetess, to whom our literary and religious public will give 
some solid manifestation of their regard, by swelling the list of sub- 
scribers to this beautiful annual. The valuable productions of her pen 
have given her a proud rank among the best poets on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As Mrs. Sigourney has frequently gratuitously furnished 
for our religious and benevolent societies their anniversary poems and 
hymns of the highest order, so now, as she is under the necessity to 
write, let the individuals of these societies come forward and give an 
expression worthy of her merits. This work could not possibly be in 
better hands, It is to contain eight splendid engravings on steel, from 
original designs, and is to be published early, by Scofield & Voorhis, 
New-York. (Christian Watchman. 





Weather Items.—The cold spell which was experienced 
here on Sunday and Monday the 1st and 2d inst. were attend- 
ed by frost in various directions. The Corn was generally 
out of the way of it, owing to the dry hot weather of July and 
August; Buckwheat has suffered severely and some other 
vegetables considerably. 

The long drought which has prevailed throughout the whole 
Atlantic seaboard was terminated ou Tuesday night of this 
week by a regular North-East storm, which probably swept 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Newfoundland. It began to rain 
here at 3 o’clock on Wednesday morning, and continued in 
earnest through the day and evening, ending in a violent gale 
at night. Thursday morning it cleared off fair and pleasant 
egain. Many of the trees in the Park were uprooted, and 
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would have been, however, had the gale blown on shore instead 
of off. 

The fires in the woods and mountains are of course at an 
end for the season. 


CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Another Boat Race.—A contest came off at Castle Gard- 
en on Tuesday last, between the ‘ Benjamin Shambargh’ o! 
Whitehall and the ‘ Independence’ of Newark for $1000 aside. 
The former came in 200 yards ahead. Distance rowed 5 
miles; time, 26 minutes. 


The Steamboat Law.—The Inspectors appointed for this 
District, in pursuance of the recent enactment «f Congress, 
have entered upon their duties in good earnest, and we have 
an assurance that for every breach of law the penalty will be 
rigidly enforced, People may now tread the decks of our 
splendid Steamers with a confidence in their safety, and here- 
after if there be any racing it will be governed by the pres- 
sure of a certain amount of steam and po more. The law 
directs that boats shall henceforth keep to the right. 





Tailors’ Rights.—A sui: has been reeently decided in 
Common Pleas which settles a question of some importance 
to those who wear clothes as well as those who make them 
The action was brought by Messrs. Cox and Knog for clothes 
which were ordered and tried on, but not delivered on the 
ground that plaintiffs required the money first. The suét was 
brought for $66, and the Jury returned a verdict for the full 
amount. 


Murder.—On Monday last the body of a boy was found in 
the tunnel of the Harlem Railroad with two wounds in his 
side and several bruises on his head. He was probably stab- 
bed by some of his riotous companions with whom he had 
a quarrel the day previous. 


A Double Robbery.—On Monday morning last Mary Ann 
Davis entered a complaint at the police office against John 
and Mary Fuller for having robbed her of a pocket book con- 
taining an amount of money. Soon after Mr. John Bedell 
came in with a charge against Mary Ann Davis for having 
robbed his bureau of the same pocket book and $59, while he 
was at church. The money was restored and the offenders 
committed. 


A Desperate Assault.—Mr. Thev. Higbee, while walking 
along Broadway on Sunday evening, was knocked down by 
the men who were afterwards traced to No. 65 Exchange-st. 
Justice Lownds, assisted by several watchmen, visited the 
house for the purpose of arresting the scoundrels, but the at- 
tempt was resisted, and in the affray a watchman named 
Thomas Mitchell was badly stabbed in the left arm just above 
the elbow. The men, whw call themselves James McGrath 
and Cornelius Sullivan, were, after a desperate struggle, ar- 
rested. 


Storm.—A heavy gale passed over the city on Thursday 
night accompanied by floods of rain which had the effect of 
thoroughly cleansing the streets. Several trees in the Park 
were uprooted and a number of awnings torn to shreds by the 
violence of the wind. 


False Alarms.—Our city is daily and nightly disturbed by 
the cry of fire, and should a stranger come amongst us, igno- 
rant of the fact that more than half the alarms are false, he 
might almost suppose us a community of salamanders. The 
alarms which do not spring from real causes, generally pro- 
ceed from the wanton sport of boys, who are in the nightly 
habit of collecting about the engine houses. The frequent 
demands upon the time and exertions of our indefatigable 
firemen, render their situations any thing but enviable, and 
the laws for their protection should be made to bear with 
full force upon the juvenile impostors who are in the habit of 
amusing themselves by sending the engines in pursuit of 
shadows. 

Fires.—On Sunday morning last, the feed store of Mr. E. 
Barclay, No. 157 Ludlow street, was partially destroyed by 
fire, together with its contents. 


The carpenter shop of Mr. Stebbins, corner of Henry and 
Warren streets, Brooklyn, took fire on Saturday night last, 
and soon after communicated with several piles of lumber in 
the yard adjoining. The shop and contents, together with 
the lumber, were almost entirely destroyed. Loss estimated 
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On the same evening, Mr. Henry &. Hoyt’s jewelry store, 

No. 104 Cherry street, took fire from ignition of a box of 
lucifer matches, aud injured the stock of goods to the amount 

of six hundred dollars—no insurance. 

At 12 o’clock on Wednesday night, a fire broke out ina 

three story building No. 133 Ceder street, occupied as a 
coffee roasting establishment by Mr.‘H. Blair. The upper 
part of the house, together with most of its contents were 
destroyed. Mr, Blair’s loss is covered by inserance. The 
adjoining building occupied by Mr. T. Brett was also much 
damaged. 

Deaths in this city during the week ending Sept, 8th, 206, 
of whom 155 were children. 

Fortunate Escape.—The Misses Cowans of this city, 
while passing from the wharf in a small boat, to the ship 
Dido, on Saturday last, were precipitated into the river, 
where they inevitably would have perished, but for the 
bravery of Mr. Shumway, the mate, who jumped overboard 
with a rope, and happily rescued them from a watery grave. 


Wm. Lyon Mackenzie, Esq. of Canada notoriety, has de- 
clared his intention of becoming a citizen of the United States, 
and has thus “renounced for ever, all allegiance and fidelity 
to any Prince, Potentate, State or State Sovereignty whatso- 
ever, and particularly to the Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” Her Majesty’s subjects in North America will 
scarcely regret that he has taken this step. 

North American Trust Company.—Myndert Van Schaick 
Esq. has resigned the oftice of Vice-l’resident of this institu- 
tion, in consequence of ill health, and Daniel E. Tylee has 
been appoiated to discharge the duties ad interim, until a 
regular clection shall have taken piace. Robert Dyson and 
Samuel Wilkeson, Esqs. have been elected directors to fill 
vacancies. 


The Gale and its Effects.—The storm which commenced 
on Tuesday evening continued until Wednesday evening 
when it increased to a perfect gale; between | and 3 o’clock, 
on Thursday morning, it wasat its height; at 8 o'clock, how- 
ever, the wind slnfied, the clouds dispersed, and the sun ap- 
peared. 

During the gale, all the vessels in Quarantine drifted at 
their anchors; none, however, went ashore. 

The telegraph seports the ship Louisa from Liverpool, as 
ashore on Old Point Comfort, and that one of the ships be- 
‘ow is dismasted. 

There are several vessels ashore at the Kills, near Merse- 
reau’s ferry. 

Several small schooners are ashore in the lower bay. 

A number of trees in different parts of the city have been 
blown down. , 

In Tenth street the roofs of a number of houses, just erect- 
ed, were blown off, and the buildings otherwise injured. 





0 We are indebted to the generous partiality of our Editorial 
brethren for many flattering notices of our journal on the occasion of 
its proposed renovation in typographical appearance, with the com- 
mencement of a new Quarto Volume next week. They are all treas- 
ured in our tablets and our heart. One of the most commendatory 
among them we were surprised to find in The Buffalonian—a journal 
whose Editor is unknown to us, and whose general style is very differ- 
ent from ours, evincing much talent and good feeling, shaded by egot- 
ism and a scarcely excusable license in dealing with private character 
and motives. We speak freely where our cotemporary has only spo- 
ken kindly, and he will nevertheless not esteem us ungrateful for his 
valued good wishes. He appears to be a young man, even our junior, 
and likely to be chastened by years and experieace, as he certainly 
has improved in the brief time that he has edited a paper in Buffalo— 
which, if not of the best kind, is certainly one of the best of its kind. 

He must not allow himself to become intoxicated by the notoriety 

which necessarily follows the peculiar vein in which he indulges, but 
believe that he has something to learn as well as to teach. He hits in 

his dashing way on a thousand piquant and clever sayings and doings 

—few more clever, however, than that related in the following para- 

graph from his Trip to the West, which, despite its aberration from 

propriety, we shall quote, as a monition to a great many other young 

men who arein too great haste to be famous, and whodo not sufficiently 

regard the broad line of demarcation between mere notoriety and hon- 

orable distinction : 

“ My friend, Ald. T., who has been half the life of our says 

to me—' We’—meaning Buffalo people— will make aman of yon. As 

ena cen Seca ae eaeese at 

tails pny the'Frenchman—Ah ! uitoGenr little 5 yn ep 

little pi gy, 1 vill make man of you, if youdon’t ea —— hog of 
you ! 

Western Money.—The Editor of the Buffalonian writes 
from Detroit of date Aug. 18, that the Bank of Brest is 
broken—Saline flat; Erie and River Raisin‘do n't pass ; and 
that Clinton is exchanged for other interior funds at 8 per 
cent. but is rather bad: tis now very uncurrent in this city. 
Brokers won’t pay more than fifty cents on a dojlar for it.— 
Wisconsin is quite uncurrent—not worth in market more than 











muth injury susteised by the shipping—much less than there 








at about $5000. 


75 cents on 8 dollar. 
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LETTER FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 
BY N. PF. WILLIS. 

My Dear Doctor: What can keep you in town during 
this insufferable solstice? I cannot fancy, unless you shrink 
from a warm welcome in the country. It is too late for en- 
thusiasm, and [ have sent the cart to the hay-field and crept 
under the bridge in my slippers, as if I had found a day tobe 
idle, though I promised myself to see the harvest home, 
without missing sheaf or winrow. Yet it must be cooler here 
than where you are, for I see accounts of drouth on the sea- 
board, while with us every hot noon has bred its thunder- 
shower, and the corn on the dry hill sides is the only crop 
not kept back by the moisture. Still the waters are low, and 
the brook at my feet has depleted to a slender vein, scarce 
stouter than the pulse that flutters under your thumb in the 
slightest wrist in your practice. My lobster is missing— 
acy gone to ‘ the springs.’ My swallowlets too, who 

ve, ‘as it were, eat paper and drunk ink,’ have flitted 
since yesterday, like illiterate gipsys, leaving no note of 
their departure. ‘ Who shall tell Priam so, or Hercuba’?— 
The old swallows circle about as if they expected themagain. 
Heaven send they are not in some crammed pocket in that 
red schoot-house, unwilling listeners to the vexed alphabet, 
or, perhaps, squeezed to death in the varlet’s perplexity at 


I have blotted that last sentence like a school-boy, but be- 
tween the beginning and the end of it I have lent neighbor 
my side-hill plough, besides answering, by the way, rather 
anembarrassing question. My catechiser lives above me on 
the drink, (bis name for the creek,) and is one of those small 
farmers, common here, who live without seeing money from 
one year’s end to the other. He never buys—he trades.— 
He takes a bag of wheat or a fleece to the village for salt fish 
or molasses, pays his doctor in ‘ cornor boney,’ and ‘ changes 
work’ with the blacksmith, the saddier, and the shoemaker. 
He is a shrewd man withal, likes to talk. and speaks Yankee 
of the most Boeotian fetch and purity. Imagine a disjointed 
looking Enceladus, in a homespun, sunflower-colored coat, 
and small yellow eyes, expressive of nothing but the merest 
curiosity, looking down on me by throwing himself over the 
railing li.ea beggar’s wallet of broken meats. 

“Good morning, Mr. Willisy.”” 

From hearing my name used first in the possessive case, 
probably, ( Willis’s farm, or cow,) he regularly throws me in 
that last syllable. 

“Ah! good morning!” 

(Looking up at the in:erruption, I made that unsightly 
blot which you have just excused.) ; 

“You aint got no side-hill plough? ” 

“Yes I have, and I'l! lend it to you with pleasure.” 

“Wal, you ’re darn’d quick. 1 warn’t a go’n’ to ask you 
quite yet. Writin’ to your folks at hum?” 

“No!” 

* Makin’ out a lease?” 

“No!” 

“* How you do spin it off! 
a farm, have ye !” 

It is a peculiarity (a redeeming peculiarity, I think,) of 
the Yankees, that though their questions are rude, they are 
never surprised if you do not answer them. I did not feel 
that the thermometer warranted me in going into the history 
of my life to my overhanging neighbor, and [ busied myself 
in crossing my t’s and dotting my i's very industriously. He 
had a maggot in his brain, however, and must e’en be de- 
livered of it. He pulled off a splinter or two from under the 
bridge with his long arms, and during the silence William 
came to me with a message, which he achieved with his Eng- 
lish under-tone of respect. 

** Had to lick that boy some, to make him so darnd civil, 
hadn’t ye?” 

“* You have ason about his age I think.” 

“« Yes—but I guess he couldn’t be scared to talk that way. 
What's the critter fear’d on?” 

No answer 

“ You haint been a minister, have ye ?” 

“No!” 

“ Wal, they talk a heap about your place.—rJ say, Mr. 
Willisy, you aint nothing particular be ye!” 

You should have seen dear doctor, the look of eager and 
puzzled innocence with which this cather difficult question 
was delivered. Something or other had evidently stimulat- 
ed my good neighbor’s curiosity, but wkether I had been 
blowed up in a steamboat, or had fatted a prize pig, or what 
was my claim to the digits monstrari, it was more than half 
his errand to discover. I have put down our conversation, I 
believe, with the accuracy of a short-hand writer. Now, is 
not this a delicious world in which, out of a museum, neither 
stuff'd nor muzzled, you may find such an arcadian? What 
@ treasure he would be to those ancient mariners of polite 
life, who exist but to tell you their little peculiarities! 

I have long thought, dear doctor, this remiads me of 
it, that there were two necessities of society unfitted with a 
vocation. (If you know of any middle-aged gentleman, out 
of employment, I have no objection to your reserving the 
suggestion fora private charity, but otherwise, I would com- 
municate it to the world as a new light.) The first is a lux- 
ury which no hotel should be without, no neighborhood, no 

thoroughfare, no editor's closet. I mean a 


You haint always worked on 

















salaried, stationary, and confidential Jistener. 
comfort of such a thing.—There should be a well-dressed, 
silent gentleman, for instance, pacing habitually the long cor- 
ridor of the Astor, with a single button on his coat of the 
size of a door-handle. You enter in a violent hurry, or with 
a mind tenanted to suit yourself, and some faineant babbler, 
weary of hisenemies, must needs take you aside, and rob you 
of two mortal hours more or less, while he tells you his tale 
of nothing. If‘a- penny saved is a penny got,’ what a value 
it would add to life to be able to transfer this leech of pre- 
cious time,jby laying his hand politely on the large button of 
the listener!—‘ Finish your story to this gentleman!’ quoth 
you. Then again, there is your unhappy man in hotels, 
newly arrived, without an acquaintance save the crisp and ab- 
breviating bar-keeper, who wanders up and down silent-sick, 
and more solitary in the erewd about him than the hermit on 
the lone column of the temple of Jupiter. What a mercy to 
such a sufferer to be able to step to the bar, and order a Jist- 
ener.—Or to send for him with a bottle of wine when dining 
alone, (most particularly alone,) at a table of two hundred! 
Or to ring for him in number four hundred and ninety-three, 
of a rainy Sunday, with punch aud cigars! I am deceived in 
Stetson of the Astor, if he is not philosopher enough to see 
the value of this suggestion. ‘Baths in the house, and a re- 
spectable listener it desired,’ would be an attractive adver- 
tisement, let me promise you! 

The other vocation to which I referred, would be that of a 
sort of ambulant dictionary, used mostly at evening parties. 
It should be a gentleman not distinguishable from the com- 
mon animated wallflower, except by some conventional sign, 
asa bit of blue riband in his buttonhole. His qualifications 
should be to know all persons moving in the circle, and some- 
thing about themto be up, in short, to the town gossip— 
what Miss Thing’s expectations are—who ‘ my friend’ is with 
the dyed mustache—and which of the stout ladies on the sofa 
are the forecast shadows of coming balls—or the like desira- 
blenesses. There are a thousand invisible cobwebs threaded 
through society which the stranger is apt to cross a travers 
—committing his enthusiasm, for instance, to the deaf ears 
of a fiancee; or, from ignorance, losing opportunities of 
knowing the clever, the witty, and the famous—all%of whom 
look, at a first glance, very much like other people. The 
gentleman with the blue riband, you see, would remedy all 
this. You might make for him after your bow to the lady of 
the house, and in ten minutes put yourself au courant of the 
entire field. You might apply to him (if you had been absent 
to Sante Fe or the Pyramids) for the last new shibboleth— 
the town rage—the name of the new play or poem—the form 
and color of the freshest change in the kaleidoscope of socie- 
ty. It is not uncommon. for i to retire, and 
“sweep and garnish,’ their self-respect in a month’s seclusion. 
It is some time before they become au fait again of what 1t is 
necessary to know of the follies of the hour. The graceful, 
yet bitter wit, the unoffending yet pointed rally, the confi- 
dence which colors all defeats like successes, are delicate 
weapons, the dexterity at which depends much on familiarity 
with the ground. What an advent to the diffident and the 
embarrassed would be such a profession! How many per- 
sons of wit and spirit there are in society blank for lack of 
confidence, who with such a friend in the corner, would come 
out like magic ink to the fire! ‘Ma hardiesse, says the as- 
piring rocket, vient demon ardeur !’ But the device would 
lose its point did it take a jack-o’-lantern for astar. Men- 
tion these little hints to your cleverest female friend, dear 
doctor. It takes a woman to introduce an innovation. 

Since I wrote to you, I have been adopted by perhaps the 
most abominable cur you will seein your travels. I mention- 
ed it to ward off the first impression—for a dog gives a cha- 
racter to a house; and I would not willingly have a friend 
light on such a monster on my premises without some pre- 
paration. His first appariticn was upon a small floss 
carper, at the fuot of an ottoman, the most luxurious spot in 
the house, of which he had taken possession with a quiet im- 
pudence that perfectly succeeded. A long, short-legged cur, 
of the color of spoiled mustard, with most base tail and erect 
ears—villanous in all hismarks. Rather a dandy gentleman, 
from New-York, was calling on us when he was discovered, 
and presuming the dog to be his, we forbore remark; and, 
assured by this chance iudulgence, he stretched himself to 
sleep. The indignant outcry with which the gentleman dis- 
claimed all knowledge of him, disturbed his slumber; and, 
not to leave us longer in doubt, he walked confidently across 
the room, and seated himself between my feet with a canine 
freedom I had never seen exhibited except upon most fami- 
liar acquaintance. I saw clearly that our visiter looked upon 
my disclaimer as a‘retch.’ It would have been periling my 
credit for veracity to deny the dog. So no more was said 
about him, and since that hour he has kept himself cool in 
my shadow. J have tried to make him over to the kitchen, 
but he will neither feed mor stay with them. I can neither 
outrun him on horseback, nor lose him by crossing ferries. 
Very much to the discredit of my taste, 1 am now never 
seen without this abominable follower—and there is no help 
for it unless I kill him, which, since he loves me, would be 
worse than shooting the albatross; besides, I have at least a 
drachm (three scruples) of Pythagoreanism in me, and ‘ fear 
to kill woodchuck, lest [ dispossess the soul of my grand-dam.’ 
I shall look to the papers to see what friend I have lost in 
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upon which Washington’s army was encamped. 











Italy, or the East. I can think of some who wu 
me thus. 

Adieu, dear Doctor. 
for since he will have me I must need be his, and he be 
graced with an appellation. I think his style of Politics 


ald come to 
Send me a good name for WY cun~ 


might be worth something in love. If I were the lade : 
would make a fair beginning. But I will waste no Tore iok 
upon you. : 





TALLEYRAND.—One dayas M. Heiberg saw Talleyrand 
seeking for one of his secretaries who did not appear w be 
at hand, he offered his services instead. Talleyrand desired 
him to take a gilt-edged sheet, to write to the Empress Jog, 
phine. Heiberg accordingly made all his preparations, ang 
waited the word, while Talleyrand went to his bureau and 
busied himself about something else. After a short 
the minister looked up—‘“ Well, is the letter written?" 
“ But your excellency bas not told me what to write,’ 
“You are a novice,” said Talleyrand, -* When you write tp 
a lady commence with praise of her beauty, and parephrase 
praise upon the endowments of her mind. The rest is for 
the pustscriptum.” 


GoMMUNING WITH ONE'S SELF.—A person Of a truly gp. 
periur and philosophic mind woud seldom wish to 
the estimable privileges of communing with himself. 

Sir Walter Scott says in his diary—‘ from the earliest 
time I can remember, I preferred the pleasure of being alone 
to wishing for visitors, and have often takena bannock'and 
a bit of cheese to the wood or hill, to avoid dining in com. 
pany. As I grew from boyhood to manhood, I saw this 
would not do, and that to gain a place in men’s esteem,] 
must mix and bustle with them. Pride and exultation of 
spirits often supplied the real pleasure which others seem to 
feel in society ; yet mine certainly upon many occasions was 
real Still, if the question was eternal company, without the 
power of retiring within yourself, or solitary confinement for 
life, I should say, ‘ Turnkey, lock the cell.’ ” 





Sincunar Discovery sy Cox. Vrsx.—Col. Vyse, whe 
is carrying on excavations at the Pyramids of Ghizeh ona 
magnificent scale, has already been rewarded for his labors 
as they best deserve. He has discovered no less than three 
chambers over the king’s chamber in the Great Pyramid; 
they are, however, mere entresols to take off the superincum- 
bent weight, and contain nothing. One of these chambers 
is remarkable as containing a curious scroll of hieroglyphics. 
This curious discovery establishes that the Pyramids were 
not built anterior to the use of hieroglyphics, and that Sephis 
was the builder, as stated by Manetho. Many other highly 
interesting things are also brought to light, but cannot be 
enumerated here. Foreiga Quarterly, 


From Persia.—The New York Commercial Advertiser 

ublishes a letter from Dr. Ashel Grant, an American 

issionary in Persia, which is dated Ooroomiah, May 30th, 
1837. It ‘ne a brief account of the visit of Prince Malek 
Kassem Meerza to the missionary and schoo! establish 
ment, and states that the Prince, on returning to his palace 
immediately opened a school at his residence, on the o 
site side of the lake, for the instruction of his people in 
European and Oriental languages and sciences. He had 
sent to the missionaries for a copy of the New Testament 
in Persian ; which is the more remarkable from the fact 
that the two principal cities in the empire have lately been 
put in great commotion, by attempts first made at Ispahan 
by brother Merrick and two German missionaries, 
were thrown into perilous circumstances by the effort— 
though made in a most quiet way in the suburbs of the 
city. Dr. Grant thinks that the brightest hopes for be 
nighted Pcrsia are to be found in the Nested Christians; 
who, it will be recollected had lived on for years — 
yet separate from their Mahomedan naightens totally 
unknown to the rest of the Christian world, until discov- 
ered by the American missionaries in Persia. 


Obituary.—The last officer who commanded Washing- 
ton’s Life Guard is no more. Gen. Witc1am Corras died 
on Friday last, at his residence in Pompton, near the 
On Sun- 
day last he was buried with the honors of war, by a detat 
ment from Gen. Godwin’s brigade, composed of the Union 
Cadets and Gen. Godwin’s Guards, with their respective 
Bands of Music, commanded by Captains Conger and Al- 
len. The military ceremonies were conducted by Ge 
Godwin, assisted by Col. Garrison. The solewn and if 
fecting music of the bands, the precision of the exercises, 
and admirable appearauce of the military, with a procer 
sion more than three-fourths of a mile, gave to the scene 
an imposing character seldom surpassed. 


[ Paterson Intelligencer. 


Georgia Banks.—The Augusta Chronicle of the 15thinst. 
says: ‘ We learn that allthe Banks in Columbus will resume 
specie payments on the Ist October next. The Bank of Rome 
will also resume on that day. There remain now buttwe 
banks in this State to hear from, viz; the Bank of Hi 
ville and the Bank of St. Mary’s, both of which i 
we bave have no doubt will be able tc 1esume on the! 
day.” “ar 



























THEATRES. 

Our play-goers are all agog, and from the excitement which 
the managers have produced by star engagements they are al- 
ready reaping arich harvest. Theatricals are evidently looking 
up in the world, and from present appearances are likely to be 
«all the rage,’ for this season at least. Wailack, the liberal and 
jndefatigable manager of the National, has just reterned from 
Europe with a powerful addition to his company—elready 
strong, and a host of others are on the way. Signor de Beguis, of 
the Italian Opera house, a Primo Buffo singer of European 
celebrity comes out a fellow passenger with Mr. Wallack, and 
will soon be followed by Miss Sherriff, Mr Wilson, and Signor 
and Signora Seguin. When all shall have arrived the musical 
force of the National will compete with that of any establishment 
in the country. 

A new feature in our theatrical amusements will also be in- 
troduced by Mr. Wallack. A complete and efficient Corpse de 
Ballet, with Celeste and other stars at its head, are daily expect- 
ed and will appear soon after their arrival. These multiplied 
attractions will give a new impulse to the National and fill the 
treasury to overflowing. Our citizens will also have a new in- 
ducement to sustain Mr. Wallack, as it is now understood that 
he has brought over part of his family, and intends fixing his 
residence permanently amongst us. 

Tue Park. This house is in the full tide of success, and 
the manager has planned out the present campaign with an 
especial reference to the tastes of those who have thronged the 
theatre in former days. The legitimate drama will be his lead- 
ing card and “ spectacles”’ will be occasionally thrown in by way 
of seasoning. 

Power, in his new pieee of Rory O' Moore, continues to fill the 
house nightly. In other hands this play wuuld meet with little 
approbation, but Power’s humor redeems its tediousness, and 
renders it quite an amusing affair. He leaves for Philadelphia 
in a day or two, to fill an engagemont at the Chestnut street 
Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthews make their first appearance in 
America, on Monday evening. 

Simpson's Benefit comes off at the Park on the 27th inst. 
Power, Vestris, Matthews, Caradori Allen, Miss Tree and Rice 
have tendered their services fur the occasion. The entertain- 
ment will be brilliant beyond example, and doubtless fill the 
house, whatever may be the price of tickets. 

NaTionaL.—Forrest terminates his engagement this even- 
ing in Rictiard sd. -¥t would be unnecessary tc speak of the per- 
formances of this gertleman, as his merit: are as familiar to all 
ashousehold idols. He has had no cause to regret that he was 
prevente:] from appearing at the Park this season, for since the 
commencemont of his engagement, the house has been filled to 
suffocation. Williams has returned from the West, and is once 
more at his post. Mr. and Mrs. Barrett are also performing at 
this theatre, and young Wallack is soon expected. The Or- 
chestra of this house has been essentially strengthened since 
the close of last season, and is now full and effective. We are 
all impatient to kuow what attraction is to replace the loss 
Forrest. = 





Mrs. Gibbs's Concert on Monday evening last.—Knowing nothing 
of the scientific mysteries of music, scarcely able to distinguish 
forte from piano or adagio from affetuoso, yet we know as well 
when a singer pleases our eaf as if we had listened to nothing 
but music beneath the blue sky of Italy from our birth, Weare 
not able to give a scientific analysis of Mrs. Gibbs’s voice, but we 
know that it is the sweetest to our uninstructed ear of all those 
we have listened tu of late years. No comparison between Mrs. 
Gibbs and Mrs. Wood can be instituted with justice to elther, 
because their styles of singing are essentially different: Mrs. 
Wood by her rapidity, brilliancy, and immense power of exe 
cution seizes irresistibiy the admiration of her audiences, while 
Mrs. Gibbs touches the heart by her pathos and melody of in- 
tonation. She has power and flexibility of voice, too, as evinced 
in her execution of ‘The Moon’s onthe Lake’, which was en- 
cored. She has the advantage also of a very pleasing and ex- 
Pressive countenance which undergoes no contortions while 
singing the most difficult psssages. 

We think Mrs. Gibbs is not sufficiently appreciated in the 
Northern States, and it speaks little for our musical discrimina- 
tion that the charge can be made. At the South she is univer- 
sally popular and her progress there has been a continued march 
oftriumphs. We hope that some one of our managers will give 
&s an opportunity fo hearthis lady in opera this season. Itcould 
not fail to be a profitable thing. * 





Frost.—The Miltonian (Northumberland co.) says: Last 
Sunday evening we had a severe frost. It destroys the bal- 
&nce of the summer crop which was left uninjured by the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





—_——. 
A new article of Diet-—M. Favand, a French 
missionary, states that, during his late residence in 
China, he often eat the chrysalis of the silkworm, 
and found it to be both good and wholesome. It is 
much used there by persons in a delicate state of 
health. After the cocoons are spun the chrysalis are 
fried, in order that the watery parts may be quite dis- 
charged; and on being stripped of their covering, 
present a yellow appearance, like the spawn of the 
carp. They are then fried with butter, grease, or oil, 
and afterwards put into broth. When they have 
boiled five or ten minutes they are crushed with a 
spoon, care being taken to stir them up, so that 
nothing adheres to the bottom of the vessel. The 
yolks of eggs beaten up in the proportion of three for 
every hundred chrysales, are then poured over them, 
and the finest gold-colored cream of the most exqui- 
site taste is thus obtained. 


The Rev. William Allen, D. D. President of Bowdoin 
College, has at length consented to resign his office, on con- 
dition that the Board of Trustees and Overseers agree to pay 
one year’s salary from the present time, and in addition the 
sum of $800. The resignation is to take effect on the first of 
May next. President Allen has always been exceedingly un- 
popular with the students, and his continuance in office has 
been a great bar to the prosperity of thatexcellent institution. 

[Portland Transcript. 





_ Newspapers vs. Drink.—* I positively never knew a man 
in the country who was too poor to take a newspaper.— 
Yet two out of three, even respectable people, read no 
newspapers but what they borrow. As I speak generally, 
| hope I offend none. If I do—the greater the necessity 
to speak out. Every man is able conveniently to take a 
newspaper. How many who think themselves too poor 
to take a newspaper, pay four times as much daily for 
drink? Miserable man, poor thou art!” 
[Benjamin Franklin. 


Denis Prieur, Esq., late Mayor of New-Orleans, has been 
appointed Agentof the First Municipality of that city w pro- 
ceed tu Europe and negociate bonds to the amount of a million 
and a half dollars. 








Frost was experien ced in South-Western Virginia on Mon 
day 4th inst. The damage tothe tobacco crop is suid to 
have been considerable. 








fAarcied, 

PD Saturday, 8th inst. Joseph Blackwood to Emma Bennett, both of 

is city. 

Also, Wm. Dinneford to Hannah, daughter of Richard Hatfield, Esq. 
| of Norwood, near London. 
| On Monday, A. W. Pitcher, of Madison, Ind. to Susan, daughter of 
| the late James Jenkins, of this city. 
Also, at Morristown, N. J., Henry B. Walker, of this city, to Phebe 
| Ann Hayden, of Morristown, 
On Tuesday, at Brooklyn, David Wesson to Alice G. daughter of N. 
| Howland, Esq. 
On Wednesday, William Montross to Ann Eliza, daughter of Rich- 
; ard S. Williams, . all of this city. 
| Also, Charles R. Havens to Priscilla Still, both of this city. 

Also, Samuel G. Cornell, of Glenville, to Sarah, daughter of Maj. D. 
B. Douglass, late of West Point. 
— Rev. Hiram P. Arms, of Norwich, Conn. to Miss A. J. Baker, of 

is city. 

Also, Robert Glenn to Esther A. daughter of Wm. H. Pinckney, Esq. 
all of this city. 

At Peekskill, on the 6th inst. Rev. C. S. Van Santvoord, of Canasto- 
ta, N. Y. to Sarah D. daughter of Rev. Dr. Westbrook. 


Died, 
On Saturday, 8th inst. John Odell, aged 82 years. 
On Sunday, Samuel Davis, formerly of Baltimore, aged 67. 
On Monday, Mrs. Hannah W. Blakely, ageil 56. 
On Tuesday, Thomas Pennoyer, aged 55. 
Also, at Newark, Judge David C. Crane, aged 75. 
Also, David Seabury, 45. 
On Wednesday, James , aged 25, 
On Thursday, Michael Hall, aged 42. 
On the 6th July, in Cavan County, Ireland, James Gafney, late of this 


city, oped 25. 
me ewtown, L. I. on the 8th inst. Nathaniel Lawrence, Esq. in his 
st year. 








STATE OF NEW-YOKK, 
Secaerary’s Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. } 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next General Election in 
this State, to be held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November, a 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor are to be elected. 

I hereby give you notice that a Senator is to be chosen in the First 
Seuate District, in the place of Coe 8. Downing, whose term of office 
will expire on the last day of December next. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

To the Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 

N.B.—The Inspectors of Election in the several Wards in your 
City and County will give notice of the election of four = 
tives to Congress from the Third Congressional District. They will 
also give notice of the election of Members of - for fili- 
ing any vacancies in County offices which may exist. 

sho chavo ts a (ue seus of a semiiaten received from the Sec- 
retary of State. JACOB ACKER, Sheriff of City and County 

Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838, of New-York. 

All the public newspapere in the County will publish the above 
once in euch week until the 
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A Night Scene 376| How to preserve a Water- 
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James Fen. Cooper, Esq. 
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Laws of last Congress 
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Coronation of Q. Victoria 299| Memory at Whist Playing 70 
Corporate Privileges 25|Mems, Thoughts, &e. 145,161 














Courage 328) Milk Sickness 296 
Curious Facts 305) Modern Definitions 4, 67 
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D Money Matters 41, 361 
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Female Friendship 70\Obligations to Literature 264 
Fem. Portrait Gallery 51, 115\Old Madelaine 166 
Fight with a Lion 280/Old Maids 29 
Flight of Yuen 389/Ole Bull 225 
Formation of Hail 7 1|Off-Hand Sketches 324 
Fragments, &c. 132\Ollapodiana 162 
Francis W. Thomas 147\On Health 279 
French Anecdotes 135}On Steamboat Accidents 124 
Frénch Claims 2, 18|\Oregon Territory 155,199,364 
French Literary Ladies in of our Statesmen 314 
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Walter Scott 
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Revolutionary Incident 392/William Penn 120 
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Lament of Marie Antoi- Summer Sonnets 7 a 
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-Laura D. Bridgman 390) tains 371 
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ry of a Friend 17| — Dying Poet to his 
Lines written in Prospect Lyre 979 
of Death 33) — Enfranchised 240 
Lines written in the Tyrol 244] — Freed Bird 373 
Love 48| — Greenwuod Call 308 
Love and Debt 8| — Harp Unstrung 9 
M — Haunted Cove 289 
Madelaine 193| — Ideal 131 
Madrigal 135} — Indian Grave 116 
Mal Du Pays 293| — Indian’s Lament 163 
Masaniello’s Call to the — Lock of Hair 39 
Neapolitans 408! — Lover Singeth 194 
Meeting and Parting 371) — Lily of the Valley 402 
Memory of the Dead 130! — Marvel of Peru 389 
Mine Own 227| — Merry Heart 64 
Music of the Heart 384) — Newspaper 272 
Musings 145, 179} — Offerings 147 
My Portrait 209} — Ohio 288 
My Stately Barque, Adieu 65) — Parrot 408 
N — Player onthe Heart 4 
Napoleon off Ushant 197) — Patriot Bonnivard 228 
New-England 144) — Sage 49 
oO — Seasons 324 
Osceola 40| — Sense of Beauty 149 
On leaving a Scene in Ba- — Spirit of Beauty 328 
varia 260} — Strawberry Dance 339 
On seeing Mr. Macready 134, -- Summer Isle 973 


Oh! rosy twilight Star 166 


Temptations of St. 





Oh! steal not thou my Anthony 56 
faith away 232, — Tomb of Hafez 339 

| —- Two Voices 327 

Pentucket 120! — Vows of Men 256 
Poetical Portraits 359} — Water Lily 45 
| —- Young Cherokee 401 

Remember Me 400|Tibbie Inglis 188 
Rizpab 353) To 70, 9% 
Rome 69|To F. W. T. 292 
s Tos" *e 88 241 

Scraps from Miss Landon 7/|To Mary 336 
Seventeen 68/To May 80, 104 
Shakspeare 246|To M. E. S. 259 
Stanzas 83, 88, 213, 241.|To my Friend L. F. H. 100 


243, 274, 337, 375 


|To my Mother in Heaven 195 


Stanzas to Exene 209|To my Mothers 160 
Study, by Percival 228/To my Quaker Cousin 177 
Song at Sea 403'To my Sister 19 
Song of the British Oppo- |To my Wife 101 
sition 214|\To the Evening Star 51 
Song of the Prairie 295)To the Moon 87 
Sonnet 8, 82, 98, 116, 134,/To S. 292 
168, 307, 356, 360 80 


Sonnet in aChurch Yard 64 
Sonnet on Washington 36 
Sonnets bya Voyager 311 
Sonnet tu the Evening Star 36 


Twilight Thoughts 
Vv 


Visit to the Grave of a 
Friend 81 
Visit to the Native Place 165 
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Sonnet to H. J. T. 66 

Sonnet to Mary 66| Wales 167 

Sonnet to my Sister 19|Woman 229 

Sonnet—the Captives 163' Women at 
MUSIC. 

A Barque flew o’lr the Waters—(Guitar - + 304 


) 
Aria from the Opera of the ‘ White Lady— 
Beats there a Heert on earth sincere 7— (Guitar) : 


Bonny Mary Gray 


Crusader’s March—Duet for two Flutes” - . : 


Day is closing o'er the Billow 
Genevieve— (Guitar) - 
German Air—(Piano-Forte) 
Good Morrow - - 
I hear that farewell breathing 
I love this world right well 
Lassie, wuld ye luve me? 
My Cottage near Rochelle 
My Isabel - - 


The Celebrated River Waltz—(Piano-Forte) - - 
Bell— Duet for two voices 


The Evenin 
The Feast of Roses - - 
The Last Serenade - 
These are the Words 

The Three Strangers’ - 
The Trysting Tree 
The Wanderer - *. 
Think, my Love, oh! think of 
Thou’ rt False to me - 
Wake! Love, awake ! : 






Duet for. Flutes 144 
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